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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Russian drive goes on and makes a wider and 
a deeper dent in the Austrian lines, pushing boldly 
forward from Lutsk and covering also the greater part 
of the distance to the important railway junction of 
Kovel, about forty miles north-west of Lutsk. These 
heavy and continued thrusts fall on the northern wing 
of the Austrian front, and the southern wing also is 
ruptured at Zabeszczyki, on the Dniester, where an 
important bridge-head has been taken, opening a gap 
‘for an advance of Russian cavalry. The aim of this 
southern attack is to reach Kolomea and Stanislau, 
the main railway junctions in Eastern Galicia. Farther 
south General Lechitsky is hard at work, as the news 
from Czernovitz bears witness. There is great 
rejoicing in Russia, great relief in Italy, and the Allied 
battle-lines everywhere are cheered and delighted. At 
present it is impossible to see these Russian successes. 
The official news has no story; it is brief and cool—a 
geographical itinerary rather than a record of splendid 
bravery. As for the non-official gossip, it either 
flounders into platitudes or is busy with things impos- 
sible or improbable. A week ago, for instance, 
Lemberg was threatened by imaginary Russian troops, 
and this week a rumour said that Russia, in a week’s 
fighting, had killed and wounded 232,000 Austrians. 
That she has captured a host of men we know from 
the official news, but who can believe that 232,000 
soldiers were shot in battle in seven days? 


Still, the British public is not greatly moved to-day 
by sensational gossip and rumour. It is becoming 
war-wiser, like the editorial comment on leading events. 
Proud as everyone is of the Russian advance, there is 
not much flaring extravagance now in public opinion. 
Nothing in this war has realised expectations, and the 
Austrians may stiffen, like the Turks in Armenia. 
Count Bothmer’s army in the centre, along the Strypa, 
has not at present budged, and Tarnopol may become 
the pivot for a rally northward and southward. 
Germany cannot leave her partner in the lurch, unless 


she wants to be defeated by Austria; and she must do 
something much more than try to make diversions in 
various directions north of the Pripet, as in her minor 
gain south of Korevo, at the village of Kochany. In 
order to occupy the German front, and to prevent the 
sending of German troops to Kovel, our Ally made a 
very fierce attack on Wednesday north of Barano- 


witschi. 


As events change from day to day all along the 
Russian front it is better to fix attention on the main 
points and issues. Von Hindenburg seems to be 
asleep, and no doubt his plans have been disarranged 
partly by the Austrian rout, partly by the sending of 
men to Verdun, and partly also by Germany’s defeat 
at sea, which may rob him of sufficient naval help in 
the Baltic. For all that, Russia has respect for 
the abilities of von Hindenburg; she knows that the 
main contest is between her troops and his, and we 
must watch events coolly and quietly. Meantime the 
Austrians in the northern wing are retreating more 
rapidly than our Ally advances, leaving behind them 
immense quantities of war material. The Russians 
will have much trouble in the transport of their big 
guns and in provisioning their vast armies; very soon 
we shall know whether the Austrians have stamina 
enough to pull themselves together while their pursuers 
attend to delaying difficulties. Twenty-one miles west 
of Lutsk, on the road to Vladimir Volhynok, they have 
put up a rearguard fight to the west of Zaturtsky, 
which is worth noting after their huge losses in 
prisoners and their heavy losses in killed and wounded. 
The Russian drives are magnificent, but the final 
results of their victories cannot yet be divined. 


This week in the Verdun campaign the Germans 
have tried to capture that part of the Douaumont 
Plateau from which our Ally has poured a flanking fire 
into the Vaux position, bringing to a standstill the 
German advance. On Tuesday, from eight o’clock in 
the morning till six in the evening, attack after attack 
assailed the Thiaumont Farm and lines—ten attacks in 
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all, and the French shattered them. After dark the | Norwegian vessels were torpedoed last Friday, and 


enemy advanced again, and this time they gained a 
foothold west of Thiaumont and on the eastern slopes 
of Hill 321. This gain brings them nearer to Verdun 
than they have ever been before. It is said that they 
captured 793 prisoners and fifteen machine-guns. 
Prodigious numbers of huge shells have been fired, and 
the countryside is exploded into craters. 
midst of this material power the spiritual worth of men 
is still the decisive factor, and it shines ever more and 
more in the fervour of French bravery. Our Ally’s posi- 
tions north of the Thiaumont work in Chapitre Wood, 


| 


| 


But in the | 


and also south of Vaux fort, are safe, and a German | 


trench has been taken on the Mort Homme. As Mr. 
Asquith has said, Sir Douglas Haig is ready and eager 
to help in any way desired. The co-operation between 
the joint staffs of all the Allies becomes every month 
better regulated, and nowhere is this progress more 
conspicuous than on the Western front. Here, and in 
Italy also, the enemy’s offensive remains unbroken. 
The tide of battle has not yet begun to flow in our 
favour. 


and successful assault south-east of Zillebeke, recover- 
ing a portion of lost ground extending from the 
southern fringe of Sanctuary Wood to a point about 
1,000 yards north of Hill 60, a total front of 1,500 
yards. No sooner had they ousted the enemy than a 
tempest of shells began to fall upon them, but they 
were well supported by our own artillery, and their 
gain was kept securely. The Germans did not expect 
such a speedy and determined counter-attack, and the 
Canadians paid off old scores with interest. Last week 
a German official report, in a very foolish lie, accused 
them of running away. It is in base and despicable 
slanders that Germany shows how fiercely she hates the 
loyalty and courage of the British Dominions. 


The position on the Italian front is improving. On 
14 june, between the Adige and the Brenta, the Italian 
artillery scattered enemy columns on the march, and in 
the region of Monte Novegno two attempted attacks 
by the enemy were repulsed in the direction of Monte 
Giove and Monte Brazome. Better still, 
Napoli Brigade, after intensive artillery preparation, 
entered by surprise the Austrian lines east of Monfal- 
cone and seized the trenches, taking 498 officers and 
men. Squadrons of Caproni aeroplanes have bom- 
barded with success the railway station of Mattarello, 
in the Lagarina Valley, and encampments on the 
Asiago Plateau. The Italian rally is making some 
headway. 


Admiral Jellicoe has expressed his entire confidence 
and pride in the Navy he commands, but we still wait 
for the detailed report of the Battle of Jutland. A 
couple more such “‘ victories’’, said Mr. Asquith to 
his constituents of East Fife on Wednesday last, ‘‘ and 
there will be nothing left of the German Navy worth 
speaking of’. Hints concerning the German losses 
continue to leak out. A recent one is the discovery 


we suppose the usual assertions of German innocence 
will follow. Even neutrals in a favourable position 
may soon be asking, Quousque tandem? 


We note that three admirals have been placed on the 
retired list at their own request, in order to make 
room for younger officers. This sound principle has 
long been accepted by far-seeing students of the Navy. 


The memorial service for Lord Kitchener on 
Tuesday at St. Paul’s closes the great personal tragedy 
of the war. Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia 
tangunt, said often of the death of public men, 
does seem to us perfectly appropriate when said of the 
end of Lord Kitchener. Mr. Asquith, in his speech at 
Ladybank on Wednesday, declared with emotion that 
the memory of Lord Kitchener would endure so long 
as the British Empire endured. What history will say 
of men whom their contemporaries regard as great 
cannot ever be safely predicted; history has a way at 
times of elevating to greatness men whom their own 


generation regarded as second class, almost as failures. 
On 13 June the Canadian troops made a most gallant | 


the gallant | 


of two caps near the scene of the battle bearing the | 


name of the German Dreadnought ‘‘ Thueringen ”’ 


Since the battle the Germans have become singularly 
timid in the Baltic, and the fear of enemy attacks has 
materially reduced the value of Libau as a munition 
depét. This fear was justified on Tuesday last, 
when Russian ships of war, going at a great speed, 


intercepted a German convoy, consisting of several No one need Lary that 


torpedo-boats, and | 


merchantmen, a fight cruiser, 
armed trawlers off Braviken, near Nykoeping. Caught 
by surprise, the Germans seem to have made but a 
feeble resistance. The Russian official report states 
that two torpedo-boats and an auxiliary cruiser were 
sunk. 


Meanwhile the German submarines are still busy 
sinking harmless neutral merchant ships. Two 


| you doing here?’’ asked the great man. 


But the extraordinary achievement known as_ the 
Kitchener Armies is sure to bulk large in all future 
chronicles of our race. 


A personal note or two about Lord Kitchener may 
be suffered. He disliked war correspondents and their 
ways, and he was inclined to give them very short shrift. 
Once during the South African War a correspondent of 
one of the chief news agencies discovered a capital 
kopje from which he could observe a fight that was go- 
ing on during the march to Pretoria from Paardeburg. 
He was comfortably ensconced when he was aware of 
some soldiers coming up behind him. Soon one of them 
dismounted, came up with his glasses and tapped the 
war correspondent on the shoulder. He rose and found 
himself face to face with Lord Kitchener. ‘*‘ What are 
“T am 
“and I 

“You 


*s war correspondent ’’, was the reply; 
came here as a good spot tosee the fight from ”’ 


| gentlemen take too much on yourselves ’’, said Lord 


Kitchener; ‘‘ I will put you out of danger’’. And go 
the correspondent had to without further parley. 


Most of the stories of Lord Kitchener are untrue, 
but a true one was told in this REVIEW some years 
ago. When a peerage was conferred on him he said 
to several members of his staff: ‘‘I suppose I shall 
have to take the title ‘Kitchener of Khartoum’. It 
is a bore, because I am sure to be called ‘ K of K’”’. 
‘Why, the very thing, sir’’, said a youngster and 
favourite; ‘‘ ‘ K of K ’—‘ King of Kings’, of course ”’ 


The last time—or perhaps about the only time— 
Lord Kitchener met his chief Parliamentary critics was 
at the famous War Office interview. The questions 
and replies must, of course, remain secret. But this 
may be said—Lord Kitchener at that interview did 
remarkably impress the most intelligent of his hearers. 
They were somewhat astonished at his ready under- 
standing and grip of matters. At least one perfectly 
detached observer went away thinking a great deal 
of Lord Kitchener and ‘‘no great shakes’’ of the 
M.P.’s who had been for immolating him. 


The question of Lord Kitchener’s successor at the 
War Office is still undecided as we go to press. The 
name being canvassed at the clubs and in the Press 
which is likeliest is, of course, Mr. Lloyd George. 
‘““he can have it if he wishes 
to have it’ “‘ decides to have it’’. It really goes 
without saying—for Mr. Lloyd George, after Mr. 
Asquith, is perfectly well known to be to-day the most 
powerful figure on the Liberal and Radical side of the 
Cabinet ; and no doubt, if he chose, he could insist 


_ on migrating from the Munitions Department to the 


War Office. But it does not follow that he would 
insist if he were really a far-seeing man! To give 


up munitions, where he has made something of a 
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success and a great deal more of public fame—for great 
numbers of people have got it firmly wedged into their 
heads that he, virtually, creates the shells and guns 
himself, and that we should have had hardly any with- 
out him !—will be no light matter. 


In any case, we may be sure that if he puts himself 
into the War Office he will see to it that his powers 
are clearly defined and not likely to be reduced—for 
the Secretary of State for War has distinctly shed 
power since the beginning of the war, and in several 
directions. On the other hand, Mr. Lloyd George is 
not likely to suffer any successor of Lord Kitchener— 
if he does not take the office himself—to be over him 
at the Munitions Department in any respect. 


But the best man for the post is not Mr. Lloyd 
George, though to-day he is likeliest; the best man 
is Lord Milner, as we stated last week. It is prepos- 
terous that a statésman of his great intellectual range 
should not be used to-day. Lord Milner makes a 
strong appeal to intelligent people all through the 
Empire. He is only distasteful to a certain number 
of vengeful partisans who have never forgiven him 
for holding his own views about South Africa, and 
who hate him intensely for his cool and logical and 
sound interventions once or twice during the war, 
notably on the question of military service. The set 
against Lord Milner is vengeful, but it also is really 
too childish—and we think that to this more than 
one Liberal member of the Government would freely 
assent. Those who wish to strengthen the Govern- 
ment will certainly press for the inclusion of Lord 
Milner; and there will be bitter disappointment if it 
is decided to fill the War Office vacancy with a place- 
man. Mr. George should press for Lord Milner. 


Mr. Asquith has fine qualities, such as patriotism and 
loyalty. He sounds the ethical note, moreover, in high 
national matters as no one else in oratory can to-day 
quite so well. He is even and well poised. Having 
conceded so much, one may be suffered by his sincere 
admirers—though probably not by excessive toadies 
and self-interested adulators—to say that some of his 
periods in the Ladybank speech delivered to East Fife 
Liberals on Wednesday contained a modicum of 
common form and of things which an orator is expected 
to say. Out came compulsion and the voluntary 
system once more, and out came the cheers. ‘“‘ Volun- 
tarism ’’ or ‘‘ picketing ’’ or ‘‘ peaceful persuasion ”’ 
—different names for much the same process—was 
once more trotted forth as the great war winner to be, 
whilst compulsion (which Mr. Henderson, leader of 
the Labour Party, praised like a lover during the 
debate on one of the first of all the Military Service 
Bills, and which the Prime Minister and almost every- 
body except Sir John Simon exalted and voted for) 
was rebuked as alien to the character of the British 
race, sir. Moreover, 5,000,000 good men and true 
were allotted to pure ‘‘voluntarism”’; whilst, so far 
as one can make out, the largest number of soldiers 
which impure compulsion—now a kind of naturalised 
alien—can be allowed to claim is an o without anv 
useful figure before it. ; 


_ If such oratorical exercises are to be taken in strict 
literalness, it comes to this—Sir John Simon has won 
and ought to be top dog. But we must always re- 
member, after our singular experiences during the last 
two years, that speeches are speeches, and are meant 
to serve other ends than those of strict literalness 
and brutal fact. Turning to Ireland, the Prime 
Minister spoke with quiet wiseness of things there; 


whilst his tribute to Lord Kitchener was most interest- | 


ing. He laid stress on the importance of ‘‘ common 
consent "which is the fashionable synonym for 
‘national unity’’. It is a valuable asset; but when 
he suggests that we must always wait, before moving 
till we secure it, surely he puts aside some historv ! 
If Pitt had waited for ‘‘ common consent ”’, and Castle- 


reagh had waited for ‘‘ common consent ’’, we should 
not have overcome Napoleon—we should not have gone 
to war with him. If we had waited for ‘‘ common 
consent ’’ where should we have been in the Boer War? 
‘* Common consent ”’ takes a deal of waiting for; and 
whilst we are waiting the enemy, perhaps, is putting 
under the ground some hundreds of thousands of our 
best. 


Though we choose, ourselves, to be reserved over 
this Irish question, not wishing to stir up a quarrel to 
the advantage of the enemy, we have no patience with 
the Radical newspapers who are calling the ‘* Morning 
Post ’’ over the coals for choosing another course. 


|The ‘‘ Morning Post” is a straight paper, whereas 


those people who—we gather from the ‘‘ Post’” itself 
—are scolding it with all their unctuous might are 
out for party ends. They want to diddle ‘‘ the Tories ”’ 
and to run Home Rule through in a cloud of fine and 
false words. Will you walk into my parlour? said the 
spider to the six counties. Such comments as we 
have seen in the Home Rule Press in London would 
not predispose us to the ‘‘settlement’’. It is too 
obvious what they are out for. 


M. Briand made an excellent speech at the opening 
of the Paris Conference. His references to past errors 
could not have been bettered. ‘‘ The war has shown 
us the extent of economic slavery to which we were 
to be made subject ’’, he said. ‘‘ We must realise that 
the danger was great and that our adversaries were 
on the eve of success. Then came the war, which will 
not have been in vain if it brings about an economic 
liberation of the world and restores sane commercial 
methods. Our path in this work will be illuminated by 
the strong light of facts. If it is proved that old mis- 
takes nearly enabled our enemies to exert an irremedi- 
able tyranny over the world’s productive forces we must 
resolutely abandon them, and tread new paths.’’ M. 
Briand implored the delegates to keep always and 
conspicuously before their minds the bravery and suffer- 
ings of the Allied soldiers, and the sorrows that death 
sows in such huge numbers. ‘‘ You will not forget’, 
said he, ‘‘ that those who have been deprived of the 
glorious privilege of bearing arms and giving the 
sacrifice of their lives have a great and noble duty 
towards the fallen heroes and towards those who will 
bring back our victory-crowned Colours to prepare the 
restorative to-morrows (les lendemains réparateurs) ”’. 


Lady Cooper makes a pleasing and, we should say, 
a sound proposal in a letter we print this week. She 
suggests that village schools under private manage- 
ment might well be started in country districts where 
the distances to be covered by the children are long, 
and where the teachers, owing to the war, are few 
to-day. It is a human and a friendly suggestion, with 
none of that appearance of ‘‘ educational’’ and 
‘“ scholastic’ reform and organisation which repels 
one. Nor need suspicious people scent ecclesiastic or 
renewed squirearchal dominion in it: we know Lady 
Cooper too well to search in her proposal for anything 
like that. We hope the proposal may go forward. 


On Tuesday last the order was made for a census 
of petrol supplies, to be completed by every user, or 
keeper of, motor spirit within seven days. The Petrol 
Committee will decide, when the results of this in- 
vestigation are to hand, what instructions are neces- 
sary, and will doubtless reduce the number of cars at 
race-meetings, which has long been a public scandal. 
‘* Joy rides ’’ should cease. 


The many who seek to depreciate Greek may note 
that Lord Cromer still sticks to his Homer, and backs 
his position on national grounds with a solid prize 
fund of £1,000. The prize should be welcome, for 
scholarship here has often a very small chance, and 
tends to starvation, we fear. 
better in France. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
VERDUN: AND THE PROSPECTS. 


HEN the battle of Verdun started, and the 
German armies hurled themselves with great 
fierceness and valour on the French defences, a wave 
of gloom certainly passed over this country, and many 
people—not excluding those who had hitherto prided 
themselves on their ‘‘ optimism ’’—began to exclaim 
that the enemy looked like getting through. We 
pointed out then, and afterwards, in the SaTURDAY 
Review, that there was not the least cause for gloom 
or fears, and that the French would stand fast: 
the steel of French resolution had not been 
weakened by the blows the enemy had poured on it, 
but, on the contrary, was tempered to a finer strength 
and endurance. This proved true. But we must not 
overlook the fact that this was some sixteen weeks 
ago. The extraordinary contest for Verdun has gone 
on, virtually without intermission, for a hundred and 
sixteen days, and we shall not slur over the fact that 
the present phase is not the phase concerning which 
we predicted with absolute confidence at the start of 
the struggle. The enemy is now within about four 
miles of Verdun, and we have to try to envisage a pos- 
sible success on his part, so far as the place itself is 
concerned. It was said to us the other day by a very 
able man, who knew this place well, and has surveyed 
the struggle at the front in France a good many times 
now, that ‘‘the Germans may have Verdun if they 
choose to pay a high enough price for it’’. We 
suspect there is a good deal of truth in that statement. 
It all depends on what the Germans think now they 
are justified in paying. We suggest that, despite the 
recent tremendous assaults, when—so it is said— 
‘© 30,000 German bayonets were put out of action’’, 
the Germans have not of late been paying quite such 
an excessive price from day to day as they were 
paying, at times, two months or more ago—and this 
though they have been making some little progress. 
It should not be forgotten in this connection—though 
apt to be forgot—that the enemy is learning many 
things about war—new devices, hints in tactics and 
strategy even, many inventions relating to artillery, 
and so on—which he did not know of or apply in 
August 1914 or in August 1915, or even in the earlier 
phases of the battle of Verdun. We, the Allies, have 
learnt an enormous number of things about war since 
we started. It may be estimated that we have caught 
up the enemy in knowledge and, in some departments 
at least, in application—the enemy, that is, as he was 
in August 1914. But, meanwhile, the enemy himself 
has not remained stationary. He, too, has shot ahead 
in knowledge and in application, and it has been sug- 
gested to us that, on the whole, it is wise to assume 
that the enemy, strictly so far as land operations are 
concerned, is ahead of us in devices and in the way to 
apply them. He is so—there surely is no denying it; 
otherwise by now we should have been in a position to 
stir him out of the several countries in which he has 
squatted. 

It is possible, then, that the enemy may “‘ get 
through’’ at Verdun, or at least may pay his high 
price for Verdun by-and-by, though this is not by any 
means to say that our land resistance will be mortally 
hurt. It will not by any means be mortally hurt, for 
Russia and Great Britain are rolling up a greater and 
greater mass of material, the momentum of which will 
presently be very great. 

But marked land successes of the enemy, if or when 
they come, must fend to prolong the war greatly, or 
to produce an indecisive result at the close. It is one 
or other of these things we have to fear and guard 
against, in case of further enemy successes on land, or 
in case it still remains impracticable to drive him off 
the foreign soil he has squatted on. There is not the 
least reason to fear anything worse than (a) Prolonga- 
tion, or (b) indecision of result. The enemy cannot 
win, and he knows it, or at least all the bulk of the 
educated people in Germany and Austria must know 


that well enough by now. The Germans, for example, 
stand no true chance at sea. They cannot hope to 
recover their liberty to trade with the outside world, 
nor to save their Empire abroad, or any part of it— 
though they are making a remarkable final struggle in 
East Africa—except through an indecisive result of the 
war, and consequently a bargain over sea freedom 
and Colonies on the one hand and the Belgian, 
Serbian, and Polish territories occupied by themselves 
on the other. The Colonies do not supremely matter 
to the enemy; but the freedom to go to sea and to 
trade with the outside world—this does supremely 
matter to the enemy, as we have often pointed out. 
So that the power we wield in keeping up an invin- 
cible fleet and in blockading Germany and not suffer- 
ing her to trade is immense and inestimable; and it is 
a cause for profound satisfaction that the German 
Fleet suffered, at least relatively, much greater losses 
than the British Fleet suffered in the great sea fight, 
and had to retreat precipitately to avoid destruction. 
The German Fleet can do no better than fight our 
cruiser squadron, and cannot possibly stand up to the 
British Fleet: this is now, we think, fairly demon- 
strated. 

The enemy cannot triumph whilst the British Fleet 
exists and holds the seas as it holds them to-day and 
has held them since the war started; but the enemy 
might—and the truth should be squarely faced—secure 
either a great prolongation of the war or even an inde- 
cisive result—a sort of muddled draw—if he won some 
more land successes, and the Allies failed to shift him 
this year on the Western front or on the strictly 
German-held side of the Eastern front. There are 
some hopeful signs and facts which point to an im- 
proved Allied position on the land side presently. 
Thus the Russian campaign against Austria is exceed- 
ingly welcome, and its signal successes would be a 
set-off even to any marked enemy progress or success 
at Verdun. The effect of the Russian campaign in 
cementing the Allies can hardly be over-estimated. 
Italy must feel she has a very loyal and staunch ally 
in her need. Moreover, it is certain that both Russia 
and Great Britain are now rolling up great and 
greater masses of war material, men and munitions 
alike; they are the two developing Powers of the 
Alliance. But rare patience will still be needed, and 
it is quite idle to look for any speedy victorious close 
to the war. The debt of unpreparedness—of many 
years of unpreparedness for anything like a great land 
war such as we are now engaged in—simply must 
be settled first; and we have to make up our minds 
to pay the interest and compound interest, too. It 
is a long and deadly bill run up by weak statesmen. 


THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE IN PARIS. 


O* Wednesday morning the Economic Conference 

in Paris began its work. Sixty delegates were 
present, representing the eight Allied Powers, and the 
French Premier welcomed them. Again and again 
this essential Conference has been postponed by poli- 
tics, and the French have disliked the delays. Even 


now, according to the ‘‘ Times ’’, a bad influence from ° 


this country is active in Paris. More than one private 
correspondent, when visiting the chief public men in 
France, has been told that persistent attempts are made 
from England to disparage Mr. Hughes. We are 
given to understand, say these Frenchmen in 
effect, that Mr. Hughes is an outsider who speaks for 
no one but himself, and that attention paid to him will 
‘‘ offend’’ the British Government, the ‘“‘ official ’’ 
British delegates being Mr. Bonar Law and Lord 
Crewe. ‘‘ Suggestions of this kind would be incredible 


if the authority for their existence were not so good.”’ 
The tactics of Cobdenism are evident in these attempts 
to make mischief. 

Cobdenism is troublesome enough in its own 
country; but consider what it must be to Frenchmen, 
who have got rid of party labels, and whose inbred 
logic has been intensified by their enormous sufferings 
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and sacrifices. They know and admit that their 
country let herself be harmed by the predatory 
methods of German trade, and they are determined 
that Prussianised industry and finance shall be held 
sternly in check after the war. Never again shall 
‘* peaceful’’ penetration betray France into a weak- 
ness akin to suicide. While Germany matured her 
economic policy in order to prepare a way for military 
invasion, France neglected her strategic railways, even 
in the neighbourhood of Verdun, and proved in other 
ways that a habit of chattering about peace had made 
her utterly reckless. After a week of war this fact 
was self-evident to her people, and hence we cannot 
suppose that Frenchmen are at all willing to be 
patient with the follies of Cobdenism. They will find 
it easy at the Conference to admire the ample states- 
manship of Mr. Hughes, but how can they be 
encouraged by the fact that certain newspapers in 
England have suppressed the most important part of 
Mr. Hughes’s doctrine? Yet, of course, it is neces- 
sary that the rational Frenchman and the devious 
Cobdenite should try to understand each other, since 
they are called upon to live together on good terms in 
an alliance essential to both. 

There is nothing at all hard to grasp in the French 
point of view, because it is in accord with the resolu- 
tions passed by British Chambers of Commerce, and 
also with the convictions expressed last week by the 
British Imperial Council of Commerce, that greeted 
with enthusiasm a detonating speech by the Prime 
Minister of Australia. The policy of economic unity 
and self-defence among the Entente Powers is one of 
those very reasonable things that test to the full the 
trading customs and the moral and political prevision 
of many peoples. It makes its appeal to a large 
portion of civilised mankind : to Russia, France, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium, Portugal, and the multitudinous 
British Empire. It is a policy to which neutral and 
friendly nations can offer no opposition because its 
governing principle is equitable reciprocity in the 
trading relations of all countries. It seeks to put 


Germany under discipline because she tried to impose * 


economic slavery on those who traded with her, and 
because she is collecting wares of many sorts to dump 
into those markets that she ravaged in her pre-war 
aggression. Germany makes no secret of the fact 
that she regards finance and trade as weapons of 
planned attack, and she hopes that the middleman’s 
influence in Great Britain, united to the theorist class of 
Cobdenites, will defeat the forming of an economic 
league to protect the Allies from her next campaign 
in ‘‘ peaceful penetration ’’. 

The middleman’s influence is not a thing to be 
treated lightly. To make cosy profits by selling dumped 
goods is a non-moral pleasure that second-rate men 
enjoy, and second-rate men are more numerous by far 
than good manufacturers. Conscience goes to sleep 
when cheapness offers the buyer a chance of earning 
high profits. There are Cobdenites who manage to 
reconcile a detestation of German crimes with a 
longing to buy German goods as soon as the war is 
ended. With one part of their minds they condemn 
the sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania’’, for example, while 
with another part they praise the free importation of 
German dumping. Even to-day there are some 
Englishmen who do business with the foe. ‘‘I am 
told ’’, said Mr. Hughes last week, “‘ that things are 
still going out of this country to Germany. I am told 
the reason is that we get German money in exchange, 
and so are better off. This argument does not appeal 
to me. I would not tolerate such a practice for one 
moment. I would treat those who engage in it as I 
would treat any other traitors to their country.’’ Mr. 
Hughes was cheered, of course; but those who wish to 
be better off in a trade divorced from scruples are 
unaffected by criticism. The mere habit of regarding 
free imports as free trade is demoralising to the mind 
in an age of tariffs. Even if no country in the world 
made use of tariffs, trade could not be fair as well as 
free if high wages in some nations had to compete 


against low wages in others. Universal free trade 
needs a universal equality in cost of production, for 
there are but few things of universal value in which 
any country holds a settled monopoly, 

England welcomed free imports as free trade only 
because she believed that her desire to be and to 
remain the factory of the world was unassailable. For 
thirty odd years she has been learning, bit by bit, 
that Germany could advance more rapidly than she, 
and could aim even at the economic conquest of the 
world, though handicapped, in English opinion, by 
tariffs and by compulsive military service. Between 
1890 and 1913 Germany more than doubled her 
imports and her exports. In 1913 her trade had 
imports of the value of £534,750,000, and exports of 
the value of £495,630,000. In 1880 the imports were 
valued at £141,000,000, the exports at £144,800,000, 
so that Germany was then a debtor country, exporting 
more than she imported. This progress reads like a 
fable, and it came by rejecting at home the principles 
of Cobden and by misusing abroad all trade facilities 
granted by other nations. 

Yet there are Cobdenites who would rather give 
Germany a free hand after the war than get rid of 
their discredited doctrine. So many of their pre-war 
follies have been taken away from them by the needs 
of war that they seek final refuge from despair in 
free imports. It has been their lot to see their tenets 
rebuffed by vast British armies, by compulsory 
national service, and by prohibition; not one of their 
old beliefs has aided their country to be alert and swift 
and thorough in self-defence. If they denounce their 
shibboleth of free imports, and take their stand against 
Germany’s trade methods, they will complete their 
education; but these Cobdenites are the die-hards; all 
the others support Mr. Hughes and the Imperial 
Council of Commerce. That the die-hards have still 
a great influence is proved by several things. They 
welcomed the recent Budget as a ‘‘ Free Trade 
triumph ’’, and the official answers given to Mr. 
Hewins in the House of Commons were a serious dis- 
appointment to the great mass of people in all classes. 
None can say what the present attitude of the Govern- 
ment is towards the question of future trade relations 
both with Germany and with other nations; and, some- 
how, this week the Cobdenite papers have not been 
alarmed by the Economic Conference in Paris. 

An International Conference is always a delicate 
agency, since the delegates of any one country can 
frustrate the common aim either by insisting far too 
much on difficulties, or by showing what Milton calls 
a queasy temper of lukewarmness. A common policy 
in outline is all that the Conference need frame, and 
the guiding principles will be put in the clearest terms 
by Mr. Hughes and Sir George Foster. Last week 
Sir George Foster looked back on the fifty years in 
which German statesmen and the German people pre- 
pared themselves for the present war. ‘‘ While we 
were sitting in our easy-chairs ’’, he said, ‘‘ peaceful 
penetration was making its way not only in this 
country, but in the uttermost parts of the world, and 
Germany was becoming dominant in the economic 
field. . . . This war has brought us face to face 
with the verities of life and the basic principle of 
nationhood, and I hope that the Conference in Paris 
will tend to that end. We must learn to subordinate 
personal gain and corporate advantage to the needs of 
nationhood and all that nationhood means ’’. 

We hope the Paris Conference will come to three 
decisions: (a) That economic pressure on Germany 
must be tightened at once to the utmost extent; (b) 
that future business with Germany must be done on 
the Allies’ own terms and at their own time; (c) that 
equal reciprocity in trade is essential both to the Allies 
separately and to their union and friendship after the 
war. Many persons regard it as necessary ‘‘ to break 
for ever the military power of the German people "’; but 
‘for ever’’ means the life of Europe; and men of a 
day must not fancy that they are eternal humanity. 
To defeat Germany is an aim that the Entente Allies 
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must needs make real; to break her commercial 
tyranny and to keep her under economic discipline 
after the war is another essential aim. What more 
can be done? It is easy to talk about “‘ crushing ”’ 
seventy millions of people; easy to say that the 
fighting spirit in mankind must die as soon as it has 
rescued the world from German domination; but the 
smallest minds in political life employ the most 
ambitious phrases. 


AN INDIAN TERRITORIAL FORCE. 


STRIKING event at the outbreak of the Great 
War was the withdrawal of practically the 
whole of the garrison of British Regulars from India 
and its partial replacement by divisions of our Terri- 
torial Force. It was a slow, costly, and cumbersome 
expedient, yet it was the best that could be done under 
our chaotic military system (or want of military 
system) at the time. 

But proposals have recently been started for the 
creation for India of a Territorial Force of its own, 
and these proposals are extremely interesting and 
worthy of close examination. Many Englishmen who 
know that India contains three-fourths of the total 
population of the British Empire are disappointed that 
she has not made a greater contribution of fighting 
men to the Imperial cause. The contribution is indeed 
greater than many people realise, for, in addition to 
the Indian contingent which bore such a gallant part 
in the great battle for the road to Calais, Indian troops 
have fought in Egypt, in the Gallipoli Peninsula, and 
in Mesopotamia, as well as on the Indian Frontier, 
near Aden, and in various parts of Africa. But when 
all is said, the number of soldiers raised in India is 
disappointing, and it is urgently necessary that we 
should enquire into the causes of this poor result and 
look for a remedy. 

The chief reasons why India has, in proportion to 
her numbers, put few fresh armies in the field are, 
first and foremost, the lack of officers, British or 
native; and, secondly, the lack of men who are con- 
sidered likely to make good soldiers. 

The lack of British officers comes from the fact that, 
outside the Indian Civil Service and the Army in 
India, there are hardly any British residents in India, 
and, consequently, very few Britons who possess the 
qualifications required for leading Indian soldiers, 
such as knowledge of the language and customs of 
the men, and military knowledge and power of com- 
mand over those whom they would be required to 
instruct and lead in military operations. 

The lack of native officers is due also to the small 
number of Britons resident in India. In the whole 
of India there are not a quarter of a million pure 
Britons; and although it is our boast that our rule in 
that country rests on moral rather than on physical 
force, it has been considered a wise precaution to 
retain the chief control of the Army in British hands. 

In pursuance of this policy direct commissions are 
not given to natives of India; native officers all rise 
from the ranks and never attain a higher position 
than that of a squadron or company officer. These 
native officers possess very fine qualities of courage, 
fidelity, and devotion, exercise a wise and kindly con- 
trol over their men, form a most valuable connecting 
link between those men and the British officers, are 
masters of the weapons they use, skilled riders and 
horse-masters of cavalry, and bold and efficient leaders 
of men, under the direction of the British officers. 
But these native officers, who, in the military world, 
may be likened to the centurions of the Roman army 
of old, do not possess the qualities required for the 
handling of large bodies of men, nor have they any 
knowledge of army administration or organisation. 
As a native officer said to Lord Roberts after one of 
the strenuous operations of the Indian Mutiny : ‘‘ Larai 
men ham bahut tez hain, lekin fauj ka bandobast 
nahin jante’’. ‘‘ We [natives] are keen in battle, but 

we do not understand army organisation.’’ 


Thus it is not to be wondered at that natives of 
good family and position are not attracted to the pro- 
fession of arms, where the best man can never rise 
beyond the position of captain and company com- 
mander; and as those who do attain this position are 
often fifty years of age before they retire on their 
coveted and well earned pensions, there is no reserve 
of native officers even for the lower commands. 

To come now to the second reason why India has 
produced few new troops, namely, that there are 
comparatively few Indians who are considered 
likely to make good soldiers. The main reason for 
this, again, is the small number of British people 
living in India. When the ruling caste is outnumbered 
in the proportion of fourteen hundred to one, the rulers 
must not only retain the supreme control of the Army 
in their own hands, but they must look to it that the 
mass of the population is not possessed of any armed 
force. In effect,.the Government of India has hither- 
to taken up the position that it will undertake all the 
necessary measures for the protection of the mass 
of the population; it relieves them from all responsi- 
bility and keeps them absolutely disarmed. The result 
in practice is this: owing to the expense, the Euro- 
pean garrison is kept down as low as possible, the 
figure being fixed at 75,000 British Regulars. But 
ever since the Mutiny the proportion of native soldiers 
has been limited to two to one, as compared with the 
British. This fixes the total of the native army at 
about 150,000, with a very small trained reserve. 

Thus while a very small proportion of the native 
population receives a military training the rest of it 
is entirely debarred from possessing arms or doing 
military training of any sort. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that in the present crisis India’s contribution 
to the military power of the Empire is very small in 
comparison with her population. It is for this reason 
that tentative proposals for a Territorial Force for 
India have been put forth. In a suggestive article 
in the ‘‘ Times ’’ of 6 June we read: ‘‘ It is suggested 
these difficulties (i.e., the want of officers) might be 
met by supplementing the Regular Forces to such an 
extent as may be required by a second line Territorial 
Army, somewhat on the model of the Imperial Service 
troops of the Native States, officered almost entirely 
by Indians, but with British adjutants and inspectors ”’. 
_ There is a good deal in our previous experience to 
justify this proposal. In the Sikh wars of seventy 
years ago we found in the army of the Khalsa a most 
redoubtable foe. And these men had hardly any Euro- 
pean officers, but the organisation and discipline had 
been set in motion by Avitabile and other officers who 
had been trained under Napoleon and had drifted out 
to India to take service under Runjit Singh when the 
peace settled in Europe after the battle of Waterloo 
had made the career of arms but a dull and unprofit- 
able one in that continent. Again, when John Jacob 
made the Scinde Horse a terror to the Baluchi raiders 
he had under him three regiments, each composed of 
600 sabres, and these regiments had but three officers 
apiece. Many irregular corps were raised for service 
in the Mutiny and did most gallant and distinguished 
service, with the same short allowance of British 
officers. 

In the remarkable memoirs of Alexander Gardiner 
may be found advice very similar to that contained 
in the ‘‘ Times’”’ article. Gardiner was a tough old 
Scots adventurer, who, after some campaigns in 
Russia, made his way through Central Asia and 
Afghanistan and finally entered the service of Runjit 
Singh. Here he helped to mould the Sikh armies 
which later on faced British troops in the fierce-fought 
battles of Ferozeshah, Sobraon, Chillianwalla, and 
Goojrat. Gardiner himself had retired in those days 
to Kashmir, and he implored a British officer whom 
he met up there to advocate a large increase of our 
native army, pointing out what splendid material there 
was at hand, and urging particularly that natives of 
high rank and good position should be given com- 
mands at least a§ high as those of colonels of cavalry 
regiments and battalions of infantry. This advice, 
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coming from a man who had commanded native troops _ 


in Central Asia, in Afghanistan, and the Punjab, seems 
to us particularly valuable. The writer of the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
article contends that his plan ‘‘ would provide an open- 
ing for young men of the landed aristocracy and gentry 
to find suitable careers in the martial service of the 
King-Emperor ’’, and we heartily agree with him; but 
the first thing to be done is to start a Woolwich and 
a Sandhurst where cadets of good family would receive 
a thorough training in the duties of an officer; and, 
although we, in this country, are so pre-gccupied with 
the measures immediately necessary for winning the 
war that we cannot attend even to the most important 
things that will be required after the war is over, the 
same can hardly be said of India, where the preli- 
minary measures for the formation of an Indian Terri- 
torial Army could be taken in hand at once. No one 
who has watched the play of the polo teams of the 
native chiefs or admired the gallant bearing, splendid 
horsemanship, and finished turnout of the Imperial 
Cadet Corps, founded by Lord Curzon, will be pre- 
pared to say that India does not possess the stuff 
from which good officers could be made. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (No. 98) BY VIEILLE MousTACHeE. 
THE WESTERN THEATRE. 


STRATEGY which has failed in all the purposes 
for which it was primarily designed, which has 
seen hopes of a short, sharp, and decisive campaign 
dashed to the ground, which after nigh 23 months of 
war has had cause to realise that the field armies of 
its ehemy still stand intact and relatively more power- 
ful than when they first took the field, must look to 
new methods whereby the will of the nation is to be 
imposed upon its foe. We are as yet, however, far 
from reaching that stage in war when the issue of the 
decision is becoming doubtful and when the military. 
element should make way for the political. When the 
‘* will to conquer ’’’ is uppermost in the minds of both 
opponents, when the national spirit on each side is 
equally bent on victory, the line of strategy which 
policy has dictated must be one that soars beyond the 
conception of military tradition. Germany, robbed of 
her chances of a triumph by old-time methods, has 
put a new interpretation into the system of warfare. 
With her traditional spirit of the offensive, that has 
been handed down to her by her warrior princes, 
baulked in its purpose, Germany has at last found her- 
self confounded and confused. What a part have these 
Royal leaders played in Prussian history! ‘*‘ My 
pride ’’, said the Great Frederick, ‘‘is that I have 
contributed more than any other to the greatness of my 
house, and have played a réle among the crowned 
heads of Europe. To keep myself in it is also a duty 
I owe myself, and one that I will fulfil at the risk 
of my happiness and my life. I have no other choice : 
I will assert my power, or it will perish, and the Prus- 
sian name be buried with me’’. Without the soldier- 
monarch’s greatness, no Prussian greatness! Thus 
thought the hero-king. Is it to be wondered that 
with such traditions a warrior nation led by a warrior 
Kaiser is likely to go down in history as a beaten 
nation? Germany will see to it that it is a fight toa 
finish, and by methods of her own invention that were 
inconceivable to the soldier of old. 

The pride and the self-confidence of the German 
Army, founded upon good traditions and successful 
generalship, promised success even in the most 
trying circumstances. But for victory, besides moral 
factors material ones are also essential. One of the 
most important of the material conditions is, of course, 
a sufficient number of warriors. He who has a numerical 
superiority has, at all events, the first right to expect 
success. The superfluity of numbers guarantees the 


possibility of holding the enemy in check with equal 
forces, and then with the rest that are not confronted by 
him of proceeding to his destruction. Germany was 


totally out in her computation of the number of warriors 
that she would require to launch in the initial stages of 
the struggle in the Western theatre to ensure an early 
victory. She never anticipated having to wage a fight 
along an uninterrupted front of 500 miles. True, the 
masses that she drove into the north-east territory of 
France by their very density cleft a way through the thin 
lines of the Allies; yet the field armies of France and 
England stood intact and unbroken, though shaken by 
the shock. When von Kluck was brought up short at the 
Marne, and the right flank of the German Army was 
left open and unguarded, the Great General Staff in 
Berlin must have seen that numbers alone could 
meet the coming danger of a flank attack and save 
them from disaster. From that moment until the 
present hour the prosecution of the war by Ger- 
many has been a question of the creation and em- 
ployment of fresh reserves. Driven at this early stage 
in the war by the force of military necessity to employ 
her reserves in order to bring them into line in the 
great race to the sea, Germany has been periodically 
compelled to call a pause in her offensive until such 
time as she could accumulate afresh that preponder- 
ance of warriors that she deemed essential for a 
renewed effort at attack. When reserves that ordinarily 
stand close behind armies to clinch victory are diverted 
elsewhere to meet a threatened attack many miles 
away, the strategical picture becomes transformed. A 
fresh design has to be considered, for those reserves, 
now part of a front line themselves, require reserves 
to safeguard the entire army in the field. 

German slaughter-tactics are the Allies’ best friend. 
It is true they inflict punishment on a defender, but they 
exact a toll from the attacker quite out of all proportion 
to the territorial gain achieved. We are under no delu- 
sion as to the courage with which these newly created 
levies face the terrible ordeal demanded of them. 
Magnificently disciplined as they must be, we are in- 
deed nonplussed, after reading of stupendous losses, as 
to where the stream of officers and N.C.O.’s can come 
from. ‘‘ The soul of the Prussian Army is in its 
officers ’’ is a well-known saying, and certainly there 
would seem to be as yet no lack of leadership. The 
corps of officers speaks for the condition of the whole 
army. Germany possesses also, beyond all doubt, an ex- 
cellent material for an extensive and efficient body of 
Reserve officers. Even in times of peace the officers of the 
Reserve have important duties to perform. They stand 
with one foot in the military system, of the material 
working of which they understand much more than the 
private soldier, and with the other foot among the peo- 
ple. They can thus be energetic representatives of all the 
interests of the Army. The N.C.O., the backbone of 
most armies, is in Germany a man_ particularly 
favoured in the nation. He counts upon the prospect 
of gaining a permanent situation through his service 
in the Army, a prospect that otherwise would have been 
closed to him. His character, formed in youth when 
care was far from his mind, has been shaped in a 
school of intensive discipline. He carries his ‘‘ power 
of command ’”’ into the position of trust to which he 
has been appointed as a reward for service, and he 
seldom fails to exact from his civilian fellow country- 
men an unflinching obedience. It is this spirit of 
discipline that is reflected throughout the entire Ger- 
man nation, this ingrained respect for authority. 

Germany, ever looking ahead, cannot but see with 
anxiety the prospect of a failing reservoir from which 
she has hitherto drawn her supply of subordinate leaders. 
Raw levies, even though led by the best of officers, can- 
not be relied upon to dash into the fire fight with much 
prospect of success. Some units may be imbued with 
a keener ardour than the others, but it is this very 
uncertainty of the reliance in troops committed to an 
attack which must be the nightmare of the general. 
The German has provided for this prospective uneven- 
ness in fighting spirit by clearing the path of the assail- 
ants by means of an avalanche of gun fire with the pur- 
pose of sweeping away every element of opposition. 
Verdun has witnessed an entirely new phase in battle 
tactics. It has given a name to a nature of fire blast 
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which exceeds in intensity all the conceptions of fire 
hitherto known in the employment of artillery. The 
‘‘curtain fire’’, the ‘‘ barrier fire’’, the ‘‘ searching 
fire ’’, have been embraced in the general deluge with 
which an objective for attack is swamped by shells of 
all natures from cannon, mortar, howitzer, or machine. 
That this is the new conception of battle tactics in the 
German directing mind is evidenced by the persistency 
with which the trench lines in the stronghold of Verdun 
have been assailed day and night for over sixteen 
weeks. The fight has now come to be a question for the 
workers in the factory behind the firing line. It is not 
only a problem of the number of warriors, it has be- 
come a question of superiority in sustained gun power. 
Granted, the progress is slow, for the gain or loss is 
but a measure of inches, but in the duel should one 
side fail to sustain the fire combat the result would be 
of little doubt. 

The centre of gravity of the great struggle east and 
west still lies in the west, where is found the greatest 
number of the combatants, and the equilibrium of the 
scale of the combat poises where the great weight of 
shells has been accumulated in the region of the Meuse. 
We Allies meditate an early offensive in the west. 
Before we launch it, are we assured of a reservoir of 
shell power to rain upon an enemy in a pelt sufficient to 
overwhelm him? Germany is well informed of our 
failings in the factory. Did she launch her sea effort 
to thin out our supplies of war material, to divert the 
labour of the foundry to a toil in the dockyard, knowing 
full well that we should look to fill up our squadrons 
and our ship magazines before all things and replace 
the heavy ordnance that the ocean has demanded? 
They are clever enough to profit by our national weak- 
nesses, and our Minister of Munitions has published 
these failings to the world. 

The struggle at Verdun in its intensity overshadows 
the incredible. This is the new phase of war that the 
German has introduced. It is a conception of the 
German War Lord. Years ago the Kaiser was heard 
to remark: ‘‘ Nerves will win the next war’’. At the 
back of his mind must have been the hellish methods 
now being put into execution. The gladiator strife at 
Verdun, renewed at such intervals as to allow of 
breathing time between the rounds, has reached a point 
on the eastern bank of the Meuse where further pro- 
gress by the enemy can hardly be expected without 
making a corresponding forward gain upon the left 
bank. We may look forward to renewed hostile efforts 
to wrest from our Ally the southern edge of Avocourt 
Wood and the slopes of 304 and Cumiéres. In the 
giant duel of men and guns which promises to rage 
for many weeks for the mastery of the great gate to 
France the fibre of the manhood of Teuton and Gaul 
will be put to the supremest test ever yet known in 
war. 

Tue EASTERN THEATRE. 

The magnificent stride which our Ally has made with 
those of his armies which lie to the south of the Pripet 
Marshes tends to show that the machinery of co-ordinate 
strategy designed by the War Council of the Allies is 
being set in motion. As adumbrated in these pages 
many weeks ago, the direction of the advance has 
taken a line which promises both a political and a mili- 
tary advantage. The Pripet Marshes on the north 
afford a shelter to the right flank almost akin to the 
welcome protection of a desert or a sea; while the 
frontiers of Roumania on the south present, perhaps, 
more than a safeguard for the left flank, for at each 
successful step in advance hopes may be cherished of 
raking in an active and useful Ally. 

General Brusiloff has lifted the campaign from the 
slough of inertia to which we have become habituated. 
He has begun with all the best elements of attack— 
rapidity and force. He is seeking an issue in great 
and rapid blows, and, should he have learnt his lesson 
well from the great school of adversity that last year 
so sullied Russian arms, he should ere long alter the 
whole picture of war in the Eastern theatre. When 


we hear of Kovel, in the north of the line of advance, 
being in the hands of our Ally, we may look for the 


! 
setting into motion of a real German counter-stroke 


from the north. German strategy in the Eastern cam- 
paign by her great effort in 1915 has succeeded in 
placing the armies of the Central Powers in such a 
position that they can afford to lose ground slowly if 
unduly pressed, without materially affecting the moral 
of the German nation itself, but, on the other hand, a 
retirement of the whole front would sensibly affect 
the moral of their Ally. Much as Hindenburg 
in the north would object to exchanging the 
réle of the hammer for that of the anvil, yet 
a cleavage of the centre of the armies of the 
Dual Alliance may demand the abandonment of all 
ideas of the offensive that may have existed in the mind 
of that determined old soldier. The defeat of her fleet 
in the Battle of Jutland cannot fail to influence the orig- 
inal design of German strategy in this northern sphere, 
but the stupendous sacrifices offered up at Verdun will 
ere long react upon the whole conception of the plan 
of Germany’s eastern venture. The question of re- 
serves is the acute problem that governs the question 
of success both east and west, and herein lies the 
great advantage of the Entente Powers. But we must 
be under no delusion. There is no galloping into 
victory in this great war. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
A MASS IN THE SAINTE-CHAPELLE. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


REQUIEM was recently sung at the Sainte- 

Chapelle for a hundred and four members of 
the Parisian Bar who have already been killed at the war. 
To the unsuspecting reader this announcement must 
sound as banal as the mention of a special service for 
undergraduates at Saint Mary’s, Oxford. The Sainte- 
Chapelle is obviously the proper worshipping place for 
advocates and magistrates, since it is the only one 
existing in the Palais de Justice, and everybody has 
heard of the messe rouge as belonging essentially to 
it. In reality a mass at the Sainte-Chapelle is almost 
as startling an event as a mass in Westminster Abbey 
might be. 

I cannot remember the perfect chapel built by Saint 
Louis as otherwise than generally disused. One was 
always conscious of a little difficulty to get at it, or, 
at any rate, into it. There were special visiting 
hours, and one had to pay a little fee—a unique exce>- 
tion in French churches—and when one arrived at the 
top of the narrow winding staircase there was some- 
thing in the appearance of the chapel different from 
ordinary places of worship. An altar, which has since 
disappeared, stood there indeed, and the custodian 
spoke to you in a lower key than he uses now; but 
the lamp and light were not to be seen in the chancel, 
the tall doors were open wide on to the gallery, and 
the swallows came in through them with the afternoon 
sun. I have heard since that among the few thousand 
Parisian families which really belong to the old stock 
the tradition of a special devotion to the great memo- 
ries connected with the Sainte-Chapelle still survives : 
young men do not join the Army or get married or 
leave Paris for a length of time without making a 
pilgrimage to it. But I, personally, never saw any- 
body come there except for artistic purposes, on sunny 
days, when the million rubies in the windows were 
sure to quiver and glitter. 

Yet once a year, in October, when the courts were 
reopened after the vacation, the Cardinal Archbishop 
would come in his scarlet robes, and hundreds of 
magistrates, also in red robes, would fill the nave, 
while barristers of all degrees crowded the gallery 
and passages, and the red mass was said. It was 
enough to keep the Sainte-Chapelle alive and to save 
it from looking like an empty shell, as the Pantheon 
or the Sorbonne Church. 

But a day came when it was pronounced irreconcil- 
able with the liberty of conscience that a religious 
ceremony should be performed in a national monument. 
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The Palais de Justice being neutral, the Sainte-Cha- 
pelle had to be neutral too. So the altar disappeared, 
the custodian in a skull cap was replaced by one in 
a laced cap, and postcards ‘vere sold where the altar 
used to be. The messe rouge was still celebrated at 
the usual date, but it was on the demand of individual 
barristers, and the ceremony took place privately at 
Saint-Germain 1’Auxerrois. Some people welcomed 
this as the solemn emblem of a new order of things 
in which religion must be as far as possible kept 
hidden from the public view, so that the feelings of 
the five or six people in a thousand who resent every 
religious manifestation as lowering and irritating 
should run no risk of being offended. 

A dozen years have glided by. There are still 
violent anti-clericals. M. Clemenceau, who speaks 
affectionately of an old uncle of his who was a country 
priest, who insists on being nursed by nuns when he 
is sick, and who was reported only the other day by 
the ‘‘ Cri de Paris’’ as going to the Cistercian Monas- 
tery at Soligny for rest cures, cannot brook the 
thought that mass is said in the trenches, is hot on 
the track of soldier priests he does not see in imme- 
diate danger of death, and would like to legislate 
against any mention by good souls of the battle of the 
Marne as a miracle. There are still provincial mayors 
who prowl about hospitals hoping to catch their curé 
on a visit to the wounded outside the regular Thursday 
and Sunday afternoons. There are a few newspapers 
in the South which print that not a single priest was 
killed at the war, and might still print that the war 
was brought on by the Bishops as a useful catastrophe 
if some worms had not turned at last and got them 
fined by the judge. But anti-clericalism has long 
ceased to be popular. Even before the war it had no 
life in it. France as a nation shows no signs of a 
broad religious revival, and those who dread it deceive 
themselves as much as those who eagerly enquire 
whether it is not coming to-morrow. But she takes 
no interest whatever in the curious case of M. Clemen- 
ceau or in the passions of the provincial mayors: 
France is informed by her Catholicism very much as 
America by her English origin: according to circum- 
stances she claims or disclaims it, while it is there all 
the time, and must everlastingly be taken into account. 
Even with the majority, who care little and know less 
about religion, the moment clericalism, i.e., politics, is 
not forced to the foreground, there is at least an affec- 
tionate tolerance which a little knowledge might easily 
change into a warmer feeling. 

The war certainly has gone far to give their true 
value to theological nuances, and a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with English broad-mindedness has been 
an object lesson at which I have seen many ignorant 
people stare. The mission of Sir Henry Howard to 
Rome, the almost simultaneous visits of Cardinal 
Bourne and of Bishop Wakefield to the English 
front, the pilgrimage of the English delegation, con- 
ducted by Lord Bryce, to the statue of Jeanne d’Arc, 
have had more weight than the thirty-six thousand 
sermons a week of which Bishop Dupanloup used to 
say this country was dying. It seemed wonderful 
that such instances of toleration should be seen in a 
non-Catholic country and never raise a protest. It 
is not certain, but it seems extremely probable, that 
these examples have encouraged our Government or 
official bodies to venture on steps they would never 
have thought of taking before. There was a repre- 
sentative of the Government the other day and a dele- 
gation from the five Academies at a religious ceremony 
to which they had been formally invited by Cardinal 
Amette; the funeral of Cardinal Sevin at Lyons a 
week or two later was attended by the Prefect, the 
Mayor, General d’Amade, and the President of the 
Court, as if there were no separation of Church and 
State. M. Briand took the trouble to write a letter, 
printed by all the papers, in which he expressed his 
disgust at that section of the Press which taxed the 
clergy with discharging their military duty in an 
insufficient manner. Finally, we saw M. Combes— 
who, ten years ago, being scornfully reproached with 


retaining a belief in Providence, answered his opponent 
with much less spirit than Robespierre displayed on 
a similar occasion—exchange letters with a nun whom 
he called ma vénérée sceur, and allow their publication 
in the newspapers. M. Briand, the Academicians, and 
the Lyons authorities might have been inclined to in- 
dulge in such mild demonstrations of broad-minded- 
ness before the war and before our people had a 
chance to see beyond their frontiers in what perspective 
religion is frequently seen, but they would have re- 
frained, the fear of a scandal being upon them. Let 
a few more of such experiments take place amid as 
much reassuring indifference and France will be able 
to follow the recent example of the Prince of Monaco 
by sending an unpretending envoy to the Vatican. 
The day this will be done the old fear which the 
French State used to entertain of forfeiting its free- 
dom if it should recognise the existence of French 
Catholicism will be exorcised and an absurd nightmare 
will be over. 


AN AMERICAN EDITOR. 
By Georce A. B. DEwar. 


N a letter in the Saturpay Review of 27 May 
E. J. charged me personally with being a Tory 
and a Militarist, and he went on to argue that peo- 
ple like me are worse than the Germans. | am told that 
E. J. is editor of the ‘‘third best newspaper’’ in 
the United States, a Republican journal of power. As 
he writes me a private letter, as well as the letter 
printed, I will reply to him, for the charge of being 
worse than the Germans is serious. As to being a 
Tory, I pass that over: the brains are out of Toryism 
to-day, or, as Mr. Bonar Law has said, out of party 
politics at any rate. I will only say this: if the Ameri- 
can editor is right, and I am a Tory, it helps to dis- 
prove the clever but wicked gibe that a working man 
can’t really be a Tory or Conservative, because he has 
‘nothing to conserve or preserve’’. I am in the 
position of the working man from a property and a 
dollar point of view, yet I am a Tory, according to the 
rich and successful American editor. 

Now as to the harsher charge of being a Militarist. 
What exactly is meant by Militarism? If those who, 
like my American friend, fondle the word so much mean 
something more than miles, Latin for soldier, if they 
would suggest an attitude like that of the German 
officers in the Zabern incident a few years ago, then 
I am not a Militarist—let the galled jade wince, my 
withers are unwrung. Those officers insulted the 
civilians, struck them with the flats of their swords, 
and behaved atrociously. I dislike Militarism if it 
means Zabernism. 

But do those who, like the American editor, use the 
term for a reproach mean the German doctrine of war 
as it is expounded in official works on the authority 
of the heads and staffs of the German army, and as 
it has been explained by Bernhardi—the German brute 
force and hacking-through policy? If that is what is 
meant by Militarism, I am most distinctly an anti-mili- 
tarist. The German doctrine of war is a doctrine of 
Satan. It is, moreover, vile science, this crude and 
thoughtless notion of Bernhardi and his friends, that 
Darwin’s survival of the fittest can be applied holus 
bolus to human life and its evolution; and it will be 
put back, I believe, at the close of this war into that 
Inferno with which the heads of the German army 
seem to have been intimately communicating. 
But it will not be put back into that Inferno if those 
politicians, journalists, and war lecturers who mis- 
style themselves ‘‘ Optimists ’’ have their way. The 
fierce and horrible German doctrine of war and evolu- 
tion will not be put back into the pit by re-holocaust- 
ing and re-annihilating Austria on paper, by re-starving 
out Berlin on paper or viva voce this day six weeks 
or six months, or by detaching imaginatively that 
falsest of all the nations, Bulgaria, from her present 
friends. It will not be put back by following in this 


country the line of least resistance, such as interning a 
moderate number of German aliens, announcing on 
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posters that it is bad form to dress loudly, and 
fumbling nervously over the question of the waste of 
petrol and joy rides till some plan turns up which will, 
agreeably to all, solve these difficulties. The German 
doctrine of war will not even be put back into its 
Inferno by bowling out the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ and the 
‘* Northcliffe Press’’: though this would, no doubt, 
put the ‘‘ Cocoa Press’’ and its adherents into Para- 
dise. The German doctrine will be put back for good 
into its Inferno when we are rid of false prophets, 
partisans, compromises, and comfortable half-measures 
—in short, by backing up the men at the Front, on 
land and water, ‘‘all we know’’, we shall put the 
German doctrine back. 

If Militarism, then, means the German war creed, it 
connotes the murder of women and little children, it 
connotes ravishing and looting and lying and the whole 
of that frightful gospel. 

If Militarism means war as the German makes it, I 
am no more a Militarist than I am a Shaker. 

But I doubt whether, when my friend accuses me of 
Militarism, he means that I approve of these things— 
that I approve of German officers striking civilians 
in the streets with the flat of their swords, or of the 
usual German progress of murder and loot. It is more 


likely—though of all the people and papers that have | 


censored me directly, or through what I have written 
or caused to be written during the past year and a 
half, not a single one has clearly explained to me my 
exact offence—that the American editor means vaguely 
that I desire to keep up a huge army on the Conti- 
nental scale, with rigid discipline which would affect 
the free Englishman, and that I favour alarums and 
heady excursions into foreign parts in search of martial 
glory. The fact that he brands me as a Tory or Con- 
servative probably increases his suspicions on this 
score. 
remind my friend of one little fact—this war was de- 
clared, rightly declared, by those who are not Tories 
or Conservatives.) 

If Militarism means alarums and excursions into 
foreign parts in search of martial glory, and if it means 
the keeping up of a huge army on the Continental 
scale, I am not a Militarist; for the excursions are 
too risky and not good business when we have a 
mighty Empire, as it is, to hold and consolidate ; 
whilst the huge army on the Continental scale (1) is 
unnecessary, seeing that we have no land frontiers at 
home, and (2) is impossible for any length of time, if 
we are to keep up also—as we must—an overwhelm- 
ing and very costly Fleet. 

I am a Militarist, then, in none of these senses. 
But possibly—very possibly—people often mean by 
Militarism the provision of a large army, on a critical 
emergency, by the ordered, sane, and (on the whole) 
equitable method which is well described as obligatory 
military service. If Militarism simply means that— 
though I do not know why on earth it should—then, 
no doubt, I am a Militarist. I plead guilty, in such a 
case, of Militarism. I should have a good many com- 
panions in guilt, including Lord Milner and Lord 
Roberts (were he living to-day); but I do not want to 
excuse my guilt by pretending they or anyone else 
led me into the wicked paths of Militarism. No 
one has influenced or directed or misdirected me in the 
smallest conceivable degree: if I have been misled, it 
has been through my own understanding. 

But I do not think I have been misled. It is my 
American friend and a great many other people in the 
United States and in the United Kingdom who take 
his line who have been misled into talking and writing 
nonsense about Militarism, because they will not 
trouble to think at all consecutively. They are earnest 
in their horror of war, but their minds are confused, 
and are too dependent on current talk and on sudden 
impulses or flushes. 

What we shall need after the War and the Settle- 
ment—a big ‘‘ and ’’—is a Standing Army of moderate 
size, of course much larger than we had in August, 
1914, but not on a Continental scale; and behind it, in 
case of an emergency, a trained manhood, based on a 


(As to the Continental adventures, I might | 


| moral and legal obligation. We cannot permanently 
_keep up a Navy twice as large as that of any other 
| Sea Power, and at the same time compete on equal 
terms with the greatest land and frontier Powers. The 
| thing would be out of all reason, and we should perish 
|in attempting it. But the point is—and will be—that 
/we must be fully twice as strong in Admiralty as any 
two other Powers, hostile or friendly. We shall be 
rediscovered after the war to be of absolute neces- 
| sity first of all a sea Power, depending always for 
commerce, progress, and dear life, on an invincible 
Fleet. This has been, is, and if possible will be more 
than ever, the first essential of empire for us. As for 
‘flight, it will be an accessory; exceedingly important 
| and needful, but still an accessory; and people who 
'soar higher than this seem to have been reading 
| ** Locksley Hall” in too deadly earnest. If it is Mili- 
tarism, and worse than the Germans, to believe in- 
tensely that we must have a Fleet which can hold the 
seas against at least the two other strongest fleets in 
the world, I am guilty of Militarism and worse than 
the Germans. I will leave my American friend at 
| that. He would clear his own mind and help his great 
| public in the United States if he overhauled his voca- 
-bulary, and found out what he precisely means when 
he writes of Militarism and Militarists here and abroad, 
and when he condemns those who wish to avoid war 
| by being prepared against it—instead of merely vapour- 
| ing against it—of being Tories, Conscriptionists, and 
worse than the Germans. 


KULTUR IN FACT AND FANCY.—II. 


| S for the German conjectures and theories in 

various classes of scholarship, we have ploughed 
through too many of them to dwell on the subject. 
| They belong to that class of paradoxes which amuse 
/us for a while, when they do not irritate us, but 
cannot be treated seriously. Yet Oscar Wilde is, 
we have been told, a living influence in Germany, and 
his brilliant wit must go far in a country where style 
is ata premium. It is this same absence of style which 
makes the huge collections of German history unread- 
_ able, except when they are perverted to some ulterior 
| purpose. The Czsarism of Mommsen is impressive, 
but he was at least a scholar of vast erudition. The 
recent exponents of history in Germany, whether in the 
exhaustive and exhausting line or devoted to that form 
of patriotism which is the last refuge of a scoundrel, 
are not of the first rank. If they travel beyond their 
own country in the form of translations it is because 
their views are outrageous. They cannot write. We 
recall Mommsen’s significant description of Renan, ‘‘a 
true savant, in spite of his beautiful style ’’. 

Let us take von Ruville’s 1,250 pages octavo on 
Chatham. It is a portentous and pretentious record 
which buries the central story under a heap of insigni- 
ficant detail, and it opens with a hopeless understate- 
ment of Chatham’s position in English politics which 
is, as Mr. Frederic Harrison has remarked, ‘‘ a monu- 
ment of perverse misconception ’’. Chatham’s oratory 
—Goethe, we remember, would not take up oratory 
as a career because there was none in the country— 
depended entirely on his physical resources and tricks 
of manner, and he was full of venal treachery because 
he expected a legacy from the old Duchess of Marl- 
borough! Thus is history made by German archivists. 

Here and there we come across monuments of 
sound work and erudition like Rohde’s ‘‘ Psyche ’’, but 
they are rare in comparison with the wild vagaries and 
ingenious futilities of German scholars. We are apt, 
too, to underrate the originality and research of our 
own masters in litteris humanicribus. We need not go 
to Germany for erudition. We have our own careful, 
patient, and immensely weighted minds. What has 
Germany produced of late years equal to ‘‘ The Golden 
Bough ’’, written with the grace that makes learning 
easy? Once we thought of securing a classical ency- 
clopedia of German origin; but we were discouraged. 
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When we last heard of it it was still being taken in 
by a grandson, though it started with his grandfather, 
and, since new theories and guesses are always coming 
along, it may well be unfinished for another genera- 
tion or so. By the test of translation, which seems 
to us a fair one, we recall singularly little of recent 
years in poetry and the novel from Germany. We 
remember in English Bilse’s exposure of the German 
Army, and Sudermann’s still more disgusting ‘‘ Das 
hohe Lied ’’, a sordid revel of animalism which goes 
some way to support the hints of ‘‘ Kultur at Home ”’. 
The ‘‘ Tendenz-Roman ’”’ could not fail to flourish in 
Germany, but such work is seldom good art, though 
it may be effective rhetoric. The Philistinism of Ger- 
many in belles lettres is self-proclaimed. For years 


it did no honour to Heine, whom a German teacher | 
once described to us as a misguided and insignificant | 


creature, not worth consideration. 
The rule of modern Prussia has produced no abso- 
lutely first-rate tntellect in the arts. That unoriginal 


drama, ‘‘ The Miracle”’, which filled Olympia in 1912, | 


was false and cheap art, a piece of megalomania, care- 
fully exploited by the skilful agents of sentimental 
religiosity. 


In music the death of Brahms took away | 


the last great master in Germany. Richard Strauss | 
cannot be said to have attained the position of a. 


classic, while it is clear that he has lent himself to the 


cheap expedients which appeal to the Philistine. In| 


architecture and painting no good judge, so far as we | 


are aware, puts Germany high at present. Munich 


has, indeed, claims to an artistic sense which is rare | 
in cities, but the shoddy cosmopolitanism of Berlin is | 


a revelation of Prussian poverty in native ideas. 
Philistinism of enormous figures to be nailed into 


The 


brightness by a patriotic population has struck even | 


home critics in Germany. Here is that garish grandi- 
osity which the uncultivated take for sublimity. 


What of philosophy? Kant and Hegel were masters | 


with a world-wide influence; but their position in 
modern Germany is insignificant. We find clever men 
like Max Nordau overdoing a single idea and making 
a rage for a season. We find the egoistic philosophy 
of Max Stirner, belonging, it is true, to a much 
earlier time than the present, but regarded as sufh- 
ciently important to be published in English in 1912, 
and typical as demanding release from the tyranny of 
such ‘‘ fixed ideas’’ as God and duty. Thinkers of 
this rank are not destined for immortality. Nietzsche 
is very much more important, because he alone of 
German philosophers had the gift of style. He hated 
Prussian Philistinism, and was eager to remember his 
Polish origin. Hideously vain himself, he offended 
German vanity, but it is quite likely that, as his sister 
and champion states, his German reputation has been 
rehabilitated by the war. His system of philosophy was 
brilliant, self-contradictory, and, in his last years of 
clouded intellect, increasingly obscure. But he does 
provide some sort of intellectual sanction for German 
immoralism. His big, blonde beast of a Superman, 
after destroying his adversaries, can cry, like Jehu, 
““Come and see my zeal for the Lord’’, his religion 
being his zeal for his own advancement. But this 
Superman is, as Nietzsche insisted, no aristocrat of 
intellect; he is a full-blooded animal whose Will to 
Power has ideally no restrictions. Noblesse oblige this 
strange sort of noble to murder and rapine. ‘‘ Human- 
ity as a mass sacrificed to the prosperity of the one 
stronger species of man—that would be a progress ’’, 
Nietzsche tells us. ‘‘ Bonus’”’, for this philolegist, 
means originally a man of discord, a warrior, and 
“gut ’’ in German means the godlike Goth! The 
system leads, indeed, to a transvaluation of values. 
Nietzsche has explained that the general welfare is no 
ideal, but only a nostrum, that virtue and intellect are 
forms of disease, that the greatest of exploits, when 
you are not destroying somebody, is to exploit some- 
body else. The obvious result is not civilisation, but— 
we thank Nietzsche for the word—helotism. 

Here is a good, frank creed for the latest exponents 
of ‘‘ Kultur”, and some of it has been put into 
vigorous action for the applause of the world. It is a 


creed difficult for the ordinary cultivated person of any 


nation or upbringing to understand. So we may add 
one final quotation from the master. His book of 
Joyful Wisdom asks: 

‘*Who can ever reach the top of greatness if he 
does not feel within himself the power and the will 
to inflict great sufferings? ’’ ‘‘ Joyful wisdom ”’ this, 
indeed, if not culture, but will the sorrow coming out 
of it all belong to the oppressed? Tout se paye, and 
not a thousand Nietzsches will remove the just horrors 
of that ancient deity Nemesis from the human heart. 
The hypnotism of war will not last for ever. We taink of 
Heine’s description (in the preface to the second edition 
of his book on ‘‘ Germany ”’) of ‘‘ the old official Ger- 
many, the mouldy country of the Philistines, though 
it has produced no Goliath, and no one great man”’, 
and his annoyance at its confusion with ‘‘ the real 
Germany itself, the great, mysterious, or, as it were, 
the anonymous Germany of the German people—those 
sleeping sovereigns with whose sceptre and crown 
the monkeys are playing’”’. 

Culture does not mean the cultivation for market 
purposes of brute brain power. It does not mean 
provincial arrogance and destructive originality. Its 
true purport and mission were discovered by those 
who conferred on learning the name of the ‘* humani- 
ties’’. Education, viewed thus, ceases to be a per- 
sonal struggle and becomes an illumination. 


MR. HUGHES AT OXFORD. 


R. HUGHES has faced and impressed many 
audiences, but never, perhaps, so critical an 
asseinbly as that which saw him receive the degree of 
Doctor in Civil Law at Oxford. Nor would other 
audiences be capable of appreciating the sonorous 


| Latin in which Mr. Godley welcomed the new Doctor. 


Our readers may, we think, be glad to read the Orator’s 
introduction in full, for it is a happy example of the 
dignity which belongs to ancient Rome, and which 
does not appear to advantage in a few scraps mis- 
rendered into the vulgar tongue, or mis-handled by the 
less instructed among our popular guides to what the 
public wants. A day or two ago a woman in the 
police-courts took Latin as a synonym for abuse. Mr. 
Hughes may not be pat in his Latin, but is far too wise 
for that, though his style is hardly Ciceronian. He is 
probably aware, too, that Mr. Godley has the fine wit 
which abhors alike the overdose of sentiment and the 
desperate introduction of fun not to the point which 
have made some reputations. Here is his neat Latin: 

‘“Nos terrai et marium longinquitate semotos, 
animis conjunctos, arctior indies concordia jamdudum 
provinciis nostris devincit. Non est necesse ea quae 
sunt vobis notissima exemplis illustrare: egregium 
enim documentum praebent qui in hoc concussi orbis 
terrarum tumultu nobis laborantibus subvenerunt : 
cujus maximi erga nos beneficii vivet in aeternum 
memoria et vigebit. Nunc igitur cum in communi 
universorum causa et discrimine qualis sit animus et 
voluntas omnium qui ubique sunt sociorum cum 
maxime sit explorandum, opportunissimo tempore sicut 
illi pugnantibus ita hic quem videtis consiliantibus 
adest : illius patriae amoris quo animati tot fortes viri 
pro imperio nostro depugnant, tot fortium fortissimi 
pugnando occiderunt, interpres advenit. Quod quidem 
gratissimum nobis munus nemo dignior esse potest 
qui suscipiat: adeo ita est civis idem et socius noster 
ut utras partes melius agat dubitari possit. Namque 
in Cambria natus juvenis Australiam commigravit: in 
qua rerum parte non diu latere potuit gentilis illa quam 
miramur facundia et perfervidum illud Celtarum 
ingenium: sed cum brevi primum inter Sydneyenses ad 
res gerendas virum primarium atque excellentem se 
praestitisset, postea multis muneribus quae ei 
commissa erant maxima cum laude perfunctus eo usque 
processit ut civitatium illarum quae foedere inter se 
sunt conjunctae totius corporis curiam et consilia 
regeret atque administraret. Magnum est hoc meritis 
effecisse: sed major etiam illi laus debetur quod ita 
partium in republica ductor exstitit ut communis 
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utilitatis nunquam sit oblitus, ita plebis et operariorum 
causam egit ut universorum civium et totius imperii 
saluti nunquam non consuluerit. Hunc igitur pro- 
vinciarum benevolentiae nuntium et studia suorum ad 
nos ferentem et libenter audimus et laude prosequimur : 
quem sperandum est qui nobis in bello adfuerit eundem 
in pace quoque deliberantibus adfuturum. Quid 
multis commendem? est ex eo hominum genere qui 
civitate academica et titulis donati nobis ipsis decus 
addunt: quanto enim plures huic similes apud nos 
exsistunt tanto confidentius de futuri temporis 
tenebris et periculis auguramur. Itaque duco ad vos 
magnum oratorem et de civitate sua et toto imperio 
Britannico optime meritum, virum praehonorabilem 
Willelmum Morris Hughes, Regis Consiliarium, 
Reipublicae Australiensis magni consilii principem, ut 
admittatur ad gradum Doctoris in Jure Civili, honoris 
causa.”” 

Yet, after all, Mr. Godley is a wit, and we can 
fancy a twinkle in his eye when he referred to the 
perfervid qualities of Welsh oratory—the oratory 
which is the more effective for its ready appeal to the 
democracy. 

Mr. Hughes in London knew his school children, 
looking after crowds of them in one room; in Australia 
he knew his Labour Party, which he managed, 
as Mr. Godley hints, without any detriment to the 
Commonwealth (a word in which Australia happily 
preserves classic traditions) and the safety of the 
whole Empire. 


‘Tu, regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 


exclaims the greatest poet of Empire at the height of 
his inspiration, and it is to ancient Rome rather than 
Greece that we should go for the great lessons of man- 
hood and endurance, if they were not before our eyes 
in the exploits of our splendid Anzacs. We need not 
commend Mr. Hughes in a multitude of words; it is 
sufficient to say, with Mr. Godley, that with more 
men like him we shall face with more confidence the 
darkness and dangers of the future. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘SETTLING THE IRISH QUESTION.” 


To the Editor of the SatuRpDay REVIEW. 

Sir,—I congratulate you on having escaped the de- 
lusion that Mr. Lloyd George will ‘‘ settle the question 
of Irish government”’. I venture to remind your 
readers that this is a task which has been essayed by 
some of the most eminent characters in history, and 
that hitherto none of them—not even Cromwell—suc- 
ceeded in leaving behind him a structure which con- 
tained any element of permanence. 

But I do not desire to dwell upon past failures and 
disasters. There is much reason to fear that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s scheme contemplates a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment for the South and West of Ireland, including 
such parts of Ulster as are inhabited by a majority of 
Nationalists—i.e., the counties of Cavan, Donegal, and 
Fermanagh; but excluding and leaving under the 
Imperial Parliament those portions of Ulster in which 
Unionists are in a decided majority. I will not dwell 
_upon the economic results of separating the wealthiest 
parts of the island from those which have hitherto been 
in a state of financial dependence. I will simply point 
out that all history shows Ireland to have been treated 
by the enemies of Britain as the weak point, from which 
England and Scotland could be most easily assailed. 
There is no need to go back even to 1798—the events 
of last Easter week are a conclusive proof of what I 
affirm. 

Suppose a Home Rule Parliament to have been set up 
in Dublin, and to have been governing three-quarters 
of Ireland on Good Friday of 1916—would not a Sinn 
Fein army have welcomed Casement to Tralee, or 
perhaps to Kingstown, and would not Wicklow, 
Arklow, Waterford, and Cork have sent rebels to sup- 
port the invaders? Would there not have been a replica 


of the Boer War, with Dublin for its Pretoria, and 
perhaps Liverpool for its Ladysmith? 

Many years ago the late Earl of Salisbury said that 
Ireland’s chief need was twenty years of firm govern- 
ment; but the noble Marquis did not—perhaps could 
not—give the firm government he postulated. If I 
may parody the Salisbury saying, I have no hesitation 
in going farther. I venture to pronounce that what 
Ireland wants is Martial Law until the war is over. 
When that comes to pass it will be time enough to talk 
of Home Rule, wholesale or piecemeal ; and whosoever 
is then living will see what form of government is best 
suited to the defence of the realm and the welfare of the 
people. Any attempt to govern by patchwork is doomed 
to disaster beforehand. 

Yours, etc., 
EDWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 


THE MODESTY OF MR. BALFOUR. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
13 June 1916. 

Sir,—The First Lord of the Admiralty, after his 
remarkable apology for the employment of his pre- 
decessor, of all persons, to draw up the reassuring 
balance-sheet of comparative losses which appeared on 
the heels of the first communiqué, dismissed the 
subject as ‘‘ an insignificant and trifling part of the 
question, almost forgotten by this time ’’. 

This estimate of the relative importance of the inci- 
dent is scarcely one which is likely to be largely 
endorsed. Nor is it particularly complimentary to the 
intelligence of the neutral Press to assume that, to 
them, the late First Lord still stands without rival as 
a trustworthy naval authority. 

Mr. Balfour suggests that the word of Mr. Churchill 
is more likely to carry conviction in neutral States than 
his own. This is a theory which the bulk of his 
fellow-countrymen will not be disposed to accept, 
believing, as they undoubtedly do, that the word of 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty, good enough 
for them, is good enough also for the rest of the 
world. They believe also that if the rest of the world 
does not think so, the sooner it is taught to think more 
clearly, by comparing Mr. Balfour’s official statements 
with the facts as subsequently revealed, the better it 
will be for all concerned. Nor is the employment of 
an ex-Minister in this way the only instance of calling 
in non-official testimony in support of official asser- 
tions. The vouching for the existence of the ‘‘ Tiger ”’ 
by one set of foreign journalists after another, after 
the Admiralty had clearly declared that vessel to be 
safe, and the prominence given last week to the 
evidence of neutral fishermen as to the safety of the 
““Marlborough ’’, are instances in point. British 
official statements stand in no need of such buttressing, 
and it is derogatory alike to any high office of State, 
and to the occupant of that office, to assume, or to act 
as though one assumed, that they do. 

The modesty of the British naval officer is notorious; 
but even the British naval officer must, in such cases 
as these, find the hyper-modesty of the civilian head 
of the Navy a little trying. 

Yours faithfully, 
REALIST. 


VILLAGE SCHOOLS IN WAR TIME. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Berrydown Court, Overton, Hants. 

Sir,—A thought has been put into my mind, which, 
if converted into action, might be useful in the solution 
of present and future problems. The difficulties of 
education connected with village schools in many 
cases fall on those quite unfitted to cope with them. 
They deserve attention and, I hope, adjustment, for it 
is futile to air a grievance without suggesting a 
remedy. The grievance is the inadequate number of 
schools within reasonable mileage owing to a dearth 
of teachers, and to consequent closing of the smaller 
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schools. Many of the children living near my home in 
Hampshire walk four miles a day backwards and for- 
wards to school, and some eight. For strong, 
healthy boys it is quite enough daily exercise, but 
there are girls and small children amongst the walkers, 
for whom it is far too long a distance, especially in all 
weathers, and with no possibility of changing wet 
clothes and boots at school. True, there are certain 
by-laws with regard to the conveyance of children 
that exist in our Educational Department at Win- 
chester : there, again, difficulties have arisen to prevent 
the said by-laws being exercised. No conveyances are 
available. 

I will not touch upon the food question, another 
difficulty which demands attention, and in cases known 
to me has been met by private initiative. My sugges- 
tion is that sanction should be given during the con- 
tinuance of the war for the opening in remote places 
of village schools under private management. Surely 
this is one of the most useful and patriotic actions 
ready now to be carried out. And who better fitted 
and equipped to organise such a scheme than our fine 
body of country clergy, and any educated men and 
women of leisure? They might share the work. 

The influence spread and gained by such a body of 
teachers would be of immense value, the work definite, 
and the experience gained might be of real use in that 
reconstruction of our educational system which must 
inevitably follow after the war. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. Cooper. 


GERMAN CASUALTIES. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 

Sir,—There is one thing in the casualties of war that 
the British public declines to understand, though its 
influence on the course of events ought never to be 
forgotten. 
German Army collects prisoners. However small the 
number may be, the German bulletins never fail to say 
how many men have been captured by a trench-raid, 
or during a combat. In the case of Vaux, for instance, 
they tell us that in two days, 8 and g June, the 
fighting around this fort collected 1,528 prisoners. This 
number is a mere trifle compared with the 150,000 
Austrians captured by Brusiloff’s troops between 5 and 
15 June. But the Germans dwell on it as a very im- 
portant fact. Why? There are three reasons: (a) 
because they regard unwounded prisoners as hostages ; 
(b) because every unwounded prisoner, considered from 
a standpoint of cold-blooded militarism, cancels one of 
the German dead; and (c) because the dead are never 
so numerous as the opposing side declares them to be. 
According to the official lists the German losses since 
the beginning of the war are 2,924,586. The dead 
number 734,412; the missing 191,857; the prisoners, 
146,665. How many unwounded prisoners has Ger- 
many taken since the war began? Her military atti- 
tude to the dead depends partly on the answer she 
gives to this question, partly on the number of men 
taken from her as prisoners of war, and partly on her 
recruits. It is believed that nearly half a million of 
her young men reach the military age every year. 
This belief may be nearly true, because the population 
of Germany between 1871 and 1911 increased from 
41,000,000 to 65,000,000—an increase of 24 millions. 
In 1912 the surplus of births over deaths was 839,887. 
If Germany since the war began has called to the 
colours 350,000 young men per annum, her losses in 
killed have been covered by new recruits; and if they 
have been covered also by the unwounded prisoners 
she has taken, her attitude towards the Verdun cam- 
paign and its costs becomes intelligible to us from the 
standpoint of her militarism. Have we all talked far 
too much about her losses instead of considering her 
own settled views on the casualties of war? Take her 
total losses in May: 102,507. The fatal casualties 
(from all causes) are 22,471, and the severely wounded 
15,020; add to these 1,190 prisoners and 6,771 missing. 


We refer to the eagerness with which the . 


Here is a permanent loss of 45,452 men, minus the 
prisoners captured from our Allies and the monthly 
quota of new recruits. Is it not clear that the tragedy 
of attrition works very slowly, unless a great many men 
are captured month by month from the German enemy? 
Yours, etc., 


LORD KITCHENER. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Paris, 
9g June 1916. 

Sir,—It may give pleasure to some of your readers 
to hear that the boys of the Collége Stanislas showed 
an extraordinary concern at the loss of Lord Kitchener, 
which all their masters noticed with satisfaction, if not 
altogether without surprise, for boys are usually in- 
different to public events. All the English masters 
told me that their classes begged to have a summary 
of Kitchener’s career dictated to them. I have no 
doubt that the feeling observed at the Collége 
Stanislas fairly represents that of the other Parisian 
schools. It may be true that a few grumblers—helped 
by a reticence which General Haig’s statement of 
to-day has fortunately put an end to—may relieve their 
nerves by silly complaints at the attitude of our Allies; 
but boyish common sense has always been above that, 
and when M. Hamon, in London, said the contrary, he 
not only acted in a way clearly injurious to his 
country, but uncritically believed an enormous piece of 
untruth. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
ERNEST DIMNET. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Bradford-upon-Avon, Wilts, 
11 June 1916. 
S1r,—I wonder if any of your correspondents can inform 
me if, since the death of Nelson, the country has been so 
profoundly moved as at the present time by the lamentable 
death of Lord Kitchener? Both dreadful events have hap- 
pened at a time of grave national crisis and both have 
affected every home and each individual in the same way. 
Lord Kitchener’s name, like Lord Nelson’s, had become 
a household world, and I search my memory and limited 
knowledge of history in vain to find any parallel but the 
death of Nelson to our present irreparable loss. 
Faithfully 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
: 31 May 1916. 

Sir,—It does not always seem out of place to repeat 
known facts. 

One of the fundamental convictions of the genuine con- 
scientious objectors is that only by attempting, not merely 
in words, but in every deed, to follow consistently the 
principle of love which Christ gave us can we attain 
to a purer life. 

In most cases they have lived according to this principle 
for years before the war was dreamt of. If on the out- 
break of war they were to be afraid to stand by their 
inmost convictions, they would be untrue to the best within 
them. How could they, then, be really true to anything 
else? 

‘* Noman can serve twomasters”’.... It is impossible to 
serve the cause of love by pursuing the path of violence. 
Mr. Soames’s letter to you last Saturday shows very clearly 
what it is to be without one spark of that spirit of love; 
one can only deplore the utter lack of it in all his remarks. 
He cries: Let the conscientious objector (the genuine one 
not excepted) fight, or else be made to work exclusively 


among wire entanglements between the lines! Let every 
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good citizen ‘‘loathe”’ him! Good citizens’ have not 
always proved right in their ‘‘ loathings ”’. 
What about the excellent citizens who cried ‘‘ Crucify 
Him! ”’ two thousand years ago? 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 


M. B. 


“LET US LOVE GERMANS”. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay REvIEw. 
12, Oak Avenue, Bradford, 
30 May 1916. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 2oth May you insert a letter 
from ‘‘ F. R. L.”? under the above heading, in which he 
points out various opinions held in former years by certain 
Liberal leaders, and in a review of ‘‘ The Empire on the 
Anvil’ your critic girds at ‘‘ British Radicals ’’ because of 
certain actions taken by them half a century ago. 
“PF. R. L.” speaks of ‘greasy burgomasters”, of 
““snobs’’, and ‘cursed Liberal mismanagement ’’. Is 
this kind of writing worthy of the Sarurpay Review ? 

I have just taken the trouble to spend half an hour with 
back numbers of your paper, and found equally misleading 
forecasts as those pilloried by “‘ F. R. L.”, e.g., in your 
first article on 24 August 1907, you wrote: ‘‘ We never have 
concealed our disbelief in Boer loyalty.” ‘* The British 
nation has missed the golden hour, which will never recur.”’ 
“We look forward to the confederacy of the South African 
States under Dutch, not British, supremacy.”’ How does 
this tally with the facts of the present war, with Generals 
Botha and Smuts playing such a glorious part? 

in the previous number (17 August 1907) you say, on the 
first page : ‘* As we have always maintained that real ground 
of political hostility does not exist (between England and 
Germany) and was almost entirely the creation of un- 
scrupulous and often ignorant Press agitation, we need 
not emphasise our own satisfaction at the new development 
of Anglo-German relations ”’. 

And again, the previous week, you say: ‘It may be 
hoped that the policy of isolating Germany, and thereby 
irritating the most powerful military State in the world, 
is now at an end”’, 

Such utterances from your own pages could be multiplied 
indefinitely. Would it not be wiser to let bygones be by- 
gones until the war is over? No party and no editor can 
always be in the right. 


Yours sincerely, 
S. MIpGLey. 

|Mr. Midgley’s method of controversy will not do. 
‘F. R. L.’’—a correspondent for whose views the Satur- 
Day Review is not more responsible than it is for Mr. 
Midgley’s—in a dispute with another correspondent, Mr. 
Eyre, of the Reform Club, charges certain Liberal leaders 
in office with having tripped into some singular errors; such 
as congratulating Mr. Tribitsch Lincoln, M.P., on his 
‘splendid win’’, and announcing in January 1914 that 
war with Germany is ‘‘ happily receding into the past of 
erroneous prophecy Instead of tackling ‘“‘F. R. L.’’, 
Mr. Midgley buries himself in nine-year-old back numbers 
of the SarurDay Review, and extracts, neatly divorced from 
their environment, some passages about South Africa and 
about Germany which, it seems, are to exonerate his 
Liberal leaders, supremely responsible for the affairs of the 
country, for their various mistakes. We cannot admit 
in this matter to being one of the blacks, but, even 
if we were one of them, Mr. Midgley should know that two 
blacks do not make a white. As a fact, Mr. Midgley is, 
we fear, less wise than he knows in his excursions to South 
Africa, a big and very difficult country.—Epb. S. R.] 


THE DECAY OF FAITH. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 


5 June 1916. 
Sir,—Someone has said that ‘‘Any fool can be a 
critic’’. It is always easier to find fault than to put one’s 


shoulder to the wheel and help one’s fellows along. The | 


Church has always had its critics; but, like the dogs in 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus, we would be surely 
better employed licking the sores of the Body of Christ 
than in exposing them publicly. Your correspondent, Mr. 
J. W. Williams, has been telling us that the people to-day 
are asking the Church for bread and getting a stone. They 
fail to find spiritual sustenance, and are tired of formulas. 
He mentions a clergyman who said: ‘‘ May it not be that 
God has withheld victory from us because we’ve turned our 
backs upon His holy table?”’ ‘‘ That!” is his comment, 
‘‘at a time when you read of such self-sacrifice in the 
trenches as has rarely been witnessed before.’’ As one who 
agrees wholly with what this clergyman has said, I should 
like to state my reason for that agreement. If Jesus is 
what the Church throughout the ages has declared Him to 
be, His command, ‘‘ This do in remembrance of Me,’’ must 
be obeyed at any cost. This command, like another, 
‘* Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy ’’, is given to 
test man’s faith in God. Reason does not wholly make it 
clear to us why we should obey these orders, or what good 
we, as individuals or a nation, are to derive from obeying. 
Our obedience here must be that of faith. It is useless, 
therefore, obeying in other matters if we fail in this. Our 
obedience to Christ’s command differs from our obedience 
to the sixth, seventh, or eighth commandments. For, in 
the latter case, the consequences of disobedience—especially 
if we are found out !—are palpably disastrous. As a people 
we need to be humbled, before the Divine power can be 
displayed on our behalf. All the sacrifices of our manhood 
will avail us nothing if the Divine Majesty is to be flouted 


and the claims of God which are made to test our obedience 


are set aside. Is it not significant that at the moment when 
the great naval battle was beginning less than 1 per cent. 
ot the population of this parish was present at the United 
Service of Intercession ? 
Yours truly, 
PRESBYTER. 


WOMEN AND WAR WORK. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDay REvIEW. 
26 May 1910. 

Sik,—Will you, of your courtesy, allow me to reply to Mr. 
E. A. Mitchell Innes, who writes in your issue of 27 May 
on this subject? I am not quite clear whether he is criti- 
cising my letter to the Prime Minister or the Prime 
Minister’s reply. Sometimes it seems to be the latter, and 
then again I seem to be Mr. Mitchetl Innes’s objective. If it 
is my letter to which he objects he must have been so indis- 
creet as to criticise without reading it. I agree with Mr. 
Mitchell Innes that the vote should not be regarded as a 
reward for good conduct, “a sort of D.S.O. decoration ”’. 
Nevertheless he will, I believe, have to face the fact that 
opposition to women’s suffrage has to a large degree 
evaporated under the genial warmth produced by what a 
former opponent of the women’s suffrage has called the 
‘‘ adaptability, unselfishness, freshness of mind and orga- 
nising skill’ which women of all classes and all opinions 
have put into their war work during this tremendously 
critical time. 

If I may venture to reproduce the gist of my letter to the 
Prime Minister, it was this :—His Government will almost 
certainly have to introduce legislation this summer dealing 
with the Parliamentary Register; otherwise many of the 
men who have been serving their country at the front 
would be penalised by losing their votes, a result which 
everyone would deplore and resent. I ventured to urge the 
Prime Minister when the franchise question was thus re- 
opened to take the opportunity of securing by an agreed 
clause the removal of the electoral disabilities of women. In 
support of such action I adduced some slight outline of the 
evidence, which showed that such a course would meet with 
a very large degree of support from public opinion through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Mitchell Innes’s little pin-prick about a supposed 
speech of mine referring to nurses and women’s suffrage at 
Liverpool in November 1914 is not very effective. I have not 
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spoken in Liverpool since the outbreak of the war, and I 
have not said anywhere anything about nurses and women’s ! 
suffrage. What I did say once in London was that some | 
women doctors were finding out that doing good to people | 
was much more effective propaganda than trying to do harm — 
to them. 
Yours obediently, 
MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 


WORDSWORTH NO CRITIC. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—Mr. Hutton’s letter entirely fails to keep to the 
point in question; he has dodged it, perhaps conscious that 
he has no case. He accuses me of being so ardent a | 
Wordsworthian that I will ‘‘ admit no reservations” in | 
regard to Wordsworth’s genius. But my whole letter was | 
an admission of suth reservation; I confessed that Words- | 
worth was not a great critic, my contention being that this | 
defect did not make him a small poet. A poet must be 
judged by his poetry, not by his criticism. Mr. Hutton has | 
surprised me by his astounding pronouncement that poetic 
genius and critical faculty go together; and to my further 
astonishment he adduces the fastidious revisions of Gray 
and Tennyson as evidence of the genius of those two poets. 
1 will not dispute their genius, which I much admire; but 
one may at least assert that spontaneity plays some part 
in the manifestation of geriius, and that the value of a 
poem does not depend on the care with which it has been 
polished. But, in any case, Mr. Hutton ought to realise 
that self-criticism and the criticism of others are two 
entirely different things, and by no means always co- 
existent. 

Again, it is quite stupefying to find Mr. Hutton mention- 
ing the Quantock period as conclusive proof of Words- 
worth’s indebtedness to Coleridge. Absolutely the 
reverse is true, and has always been recognised as true. 
Wordsworth’s company prompted Coleridge to his finest 
and fullest productiveness, too soon over. It would appear 
as though Mr. Hutton has never read Coleridge’s 
“ Biographia Literaria’’ nor any of the leading mono- 
graphs on the poet’s life and work. I will quote from one 
of the most careful and acute of living critics, Mr. Arthur 
Symons : ‘‘ It was during his first daily companionship with 
the Wordsworths that he wrote almost all his greatest 
work. .. . If Coleridge had been able to live uninter- 
ruptedly in the company of the Wordsworths, even with the 
unsympathetic wife at home, the opium in the cupboard, 
and the magnum opus on the desk, I am convinced that we 
should have had for our reading to-day ali those poems 
which went down with him into silence’’. I might quote 
from many others—Myers, Raleigh, Pater, Brandl, Traill; 
and for a luminous foreign appreciation of Wordsworth I 
would refer to the ‘‘ Saggi in Letteratura Inglese’’, pub- 
lished a year or so since by Professor Olivero, of Turin 
University. 

My own position, as first stated, is simply this: first, 
that Wordsworth was not a great critic, but was a great 
poet none the less; and secondly, so far from his being the 
chief gainer from his intimacy with Coleridge, the exact 
reverse is the case. Wordsworth certainly gained some- 
thing, though his work hardly shows it; Coleridge, as he 
repeatedly avowed and as is fully proved by his work, gained 
much. Both were great poets, and he is to be pitied who 
cannot admire one without undervaluing the other. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR L. SaLmon. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Bristol. 
Sir,—I was surprised to see Mr. Stanley Hutton’s spirited | 
reply to Mr. A. L. Salmon’s letter, particularly as I knew | 
Mr. Hutton to be such a lover of Wordsworth. His letter, | 
however, proves that it is not a blind homage, but discri- | 
minating and governed by reason. But, to balance up the | 


weak lines here and there, we must not forget, on the other 
hand, as the late William Sharp suggested, that his W. W. 
sonnets are some of the finest in our language. 
Yours, 
Epwarp J. THomas. 


DAWN OF A NEW ERA. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
94, Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 

Sir,—The more deeply one looks into the present political 
atmosphere—using that term in its broadest sense and com- 
prising its two main ingredients, the mass of the people as 
a whole with its various classes, ideals, and aspirations, as 
one element, and the actual Government in being with its 
various efforts, good and bad, as the other element—the 
more profoundly disquieting the general outlook appears. 
This feeling of uneasiness is increased by the repeated 
failure of the governing classes, not, indeed, to discern 
the signs of the times, but even to see as far as their 
noses—nay, more, to give reasonable indications that 
their eyes are open at all. The people in general are, 
tacitly as well as overtly, charged with failure to realise 
the magnitude and seriousness of the war. If that is 
so, it is bad enough; but if the blind have blind leaders, 
the situation is infinitely worse, for something far more 
than a ditch is in front. All indications point un- 
erringly to the conclusion that we have reached a critical 
stage, a point in development which means upheaval and 
change writ large. The great danger is that ‘* the powers 
that he’? are unable to make use of their eyes in time, or 
even to realise the necessity of using their eyes to enable 
them to peer into the dark corners. ‘* Having eyes, they 
see not; and ears, they hear not.” 

It is an axiom that force goes along the line of least 
resistance. That is the reason why human progress is so 


.slow. With very few exceptions—the master-spirits of the 


race—all men and women love ease and quiet and hate 
disturbance, particularly mental disturbance. Customs, 
habits, and ideas tend to become crystallised and stereotyped 
in accordance with the simple law that force tends to follow 
the line of least resistance. Nature, however, has a loftier 
purpose in view for her human children and forces them 
onward to a higher level of existence. This brings about the 
changes which are part and parcel of human life and form 
the mainspring of political action. 

There are certain periods which mark the end of one 
epoch and the beginning of a new era. Looking backwards, 
it is easy enough to point them out, though the people ot 
those times were as blind as we are to-day to the real 
significance of what happened in their midst. The historian 
of the future will read the signs easily enough, because he 
will be detached from the turmoil and conflict in which we 
are plunged. By adopting certain methods, however, we 
can even at the thick of the struggle watch the trend of 
events and see what is bound to happen. 

The first thing to do is to cultivate insight or intuition. 
Without this, human life is nothing but a jumble, without 
sense, rhyme, or reason. Perhaps the easiest way to grasp 
the meaning of insight is to take the analogy of the eye, and 
to compare the groping of a blind man with the behaviour 
of a person using his eyes. The very term “ insight ” or 
‘intuition ” implies the act of seeing or sensing with the 
mind as a whole. This is the distinguishing characteristic 
of human greatness, whether it is displayed as strategy in 
war, statesmanship in politics, genius in art, etc. The 
ordinary view that genius is heaven-born and amenable to 
no rules affecting ordinary mortals is a mischievous fallacy 
frequently used to cloak laziness and lack of concentration, 
which ought never to be tolerated, and when displayed in 


_ high places should be summarily punished. As a matter of 


fact, this is the natural practice of humanity in all important 
undertakings, for laxity would be fatal and, furthermore, 
diametrically opposed to the end in view. Lack of insight 
is nothing short of a crime. At this point let me state that 
I am not “ agin the Coalition Government ”’, but consider 
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that they must see the thing through and must be supported 
through thick and thin. Criticism should be constructive at 


the present juncture, and allowance made for the exigencies — 


of a tight situation. With this reservation, it is the bounden 
duty of every citizen to think as furiously as he can, provided 
he can bring his thoughts to a point. That point may be 


| 


wrong, but it will be a great step forward on the habit of | 


leaving off in a nebulous condition, which may be good 
enough for the speculative philosopher, but is not what 
Nature wants. 

Briefly, the politicians appear to be absolutely lacking in 
insight—in other words, to have no eyes. In view of the 
terrible events of the great war, how utterly puerile now 
look the Parliamentary fights of the immediate past! Nero 
fiddling while Rome was burning appears innocent and 
legitimate play when compared to the action of the British 
politician on the eve of the European conflict. And by 
politician is meant the whole political movement, from 
Suffragettes to Labour and Irish parties. It is not fair to 
lay the whole blame on the Government in power at the 
time. In the light of what actually happened, British politics 
during the few years preceding 1914 can only be described 
as a Witches’ Sabbath on the edge of a volcano! 

If we refuse to see things as they are and as they have 
been we shall never cultivate, in however small a degree, that 
insight which the politics of the present and future 
imperatively demand; and it is precisely because insight is 
so conspicuous by its absence in the political leaders to-day 
that the feeling of uneasiness is spreading insidiously 
throughout the land. That feeling is the natural outcome of 
loss of confidence in the governing classes. To deny its 
existence is as futile as it is dangerous to ignore it. 

The latest and most glaring example of lack of insight is 
shown in the Government’s treatment of Ireland. Who could 
read Lord Midleton’s speech in the House of Lords, detailing 
his efforts to open the eyes of the Irish Secretary to the 
actual situation in Ireland without amazement and indigna- 
tion? Mr. Birrell now admits that he was totally lacking 
in the essentials of statecraft,—insight, or the capacity of see- 
ing things as they are in actual reality. This lack of insight 
may mean nothing to Mr. Birrell beyond retirement with a 
comfortable pension, but wears another colour when viewed 
from the right perspective. Another amazing instance of 
lack of insight was given in the Prime Minister’s speech at 
Newcastle on the supply of munitions, when he assured the 
country that he had it on the best authority, etc., etc. A 
few days after, the actual situation was revealed. Is it any 
wonder that there is a disquieting feeling in the country ? 
Assertions not based on facts are worse than valueless. All 
they actually reveal is lack of insight in the speaker. 

Whatever the future may have in store, it is certain that 
this country will suffer more and more unless the governing 
classes develop political insight, and regard national adminis- 
tration as a real science and art which must be studied and 
mastered. Party politics have played a great part in British 
history, but have undoubtedly decayed within the last twenty 
years to a mean level of intelligence and patriotism, domi- 
nated completely by the Irish party. The Liberal party was 
kept in power by the Irish vote. It is in no sense an exag- 
geration to state that Ireland has kept her foot upon the 
British Emrire for at least twenty years. If we are to have 
Home Rule, let us have Home Rule in Britain as well as 
Ireland. The direct method of settling the Irish question is 
easy. The present Parliament must be converted into an 
Imperial Parliament with representatives from the outlying 
dependencies. This Imperial Parliament will have all its 
work cut out for the next fifty years at least in administer- 
ing the affairs of the Empire. It will not be able to spare 
time for purely local affairs. Therefore it follows naturally 
that local centres must be created for local affairs. England 
might be divided into four or five centres; Scotland into two 
or three; Wales into two; Ireland into two. 

We have had enough of waiting and seeing. Instead ot 
that motto let us remember the blind leaders and the ditch 
into which they are destined to fall. 

Yours, etc., 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE HORSES. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
26, St. Paul’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Sir,—In a circular issued by the National Equine Defence 
League public attention is drawn to the flagrant ill-treatment 
of horses arising from conditions created by the war. 

The rumber of horses for home service being greatly 
reduced through the commandeering of so many for the 
Army leads to excessive exactions from the limited supply 
remaining, resulting in cruelties of overloading, extra time 
of working, faster driving, with increased use of the whip to 
enforce from the overwrought and jaded horses what they 
have not power to do spontaneously. 

What nobler and more valuable servant has man than the 
long-suffering and intelligent horse? It is for ‘* justice ” to 
this faithful servant of the human species that the League 
appeals in a picture poster which it is issuing, illustrating the 
evils from which the ordinary cruelties to horsesarise—namely, 
overloading, the use of hame-reins, improper shoeing, and 
the unnecessary use of the whip. The League is relying entirely 
upon friends of this object to secure the gratuitous display of 
the poster in the neighbourhood of warehouses, markets, 
railway stations, and commercial thoroughfares in town and 
country, by tradesmen in their shops or on the walls of their 
premises. Leaflets with the same pictures are also supplied 
for distribution in streets, etc. Those wishing to aid can 
obtain as many copies of the poster as they can get displayed, 
or of the leaflets, from Mr. Francis Cox, Hon. Secretary, 
National Equine Defence League, New Southgate, Lon- 
don, N. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Maurice L. JOHNSON. 


“ LUTHERAN CLERGY AND THE WAR.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
Cavendish Club, 
119, Piccadilly, W., 17 May 1916. 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Theodore B. Blathwayt, 
again puts forward the three alleged extracts from Pastors 
Philippi, Lobel, and Seeberg, which have had an extensive 
run in the European Press. They have been the subject of 
controversy between the French Lutherans and German 
religious papers, and, unhappily, have been clearly proved 
to be fakes. The ‘‘ Rev. Dr. Lobel, pastor of the chief 
Lutheran church at Leipzig,’? does not even exist. There 
is a good deal of quite authentic character to be got from 
the utterances of German divines which throws a sinister 
light on certain strains in modern German Christianity, 
We should do well to abstain, as far as we can, from 
operating with forgeries. 
Yours faithfully, 
Epwyn Bevan. 


PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS. 
To the Editor of the SatrurDay REVIEW. 
The Protestant Press Bureau, 
153, Ilford Lane, Ilford, 

3 June 1916. 
Sir,—Re the enclosed cutting. Your correspondent 
evidently is not a close observer of the progress, forward or 
backward, of the Roman Catholic Church. In 1890 Car- 
dinal Manning confessed that ‘‘ We have lost the people of 
England”. I don’t think they have been won over since. 
Quite recently the ‘‘ Catholic Herald” admitted that 
‘“‘ the’? Church had lost one million souls in this country. 
The ‘‘ Catholic Times ” of 2 June contains an article by a 

priest, an expert, on ‘‘ How to Stop the Leakage ’’! 
Yours truly, 
A. Le Ligvre. 

[The passage referred to was printed in the SaTURDAY 
Review of 27 May, and was signed ‘“‘ Another Layman ” :— 
‘The Church of England is losing ground, but so are the 
communions that represent a more ‘liberal’ theology—if 
reports are to be believed they are suffering to a greater 
extent. On the other hand the Roman Church, the most 
conservative of all Churches, is certainly gaining ground ”.] 
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REVIEWS. 
A MASTER SPIRIT AMONG MEN. 


“Charles Stewart Parnell: A Memoir.” By his Brother, 

John Howard Parnell. Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

(Published this week. | 

EADING statesmen may be put in two classes. 
L Usually they are effective near at hand, like 
good easel pictures fit for a room; but three or four in 
a century have characters with so much carrying power 
that they resemble the decorative history painted by 
Tintoret, or by some other conqueror of time and 
space. They are worrying to persons with near sight 
or with small minds, because they need distance to set 
them in focus and to make them impressive in their 
own forthright proportions. In the minor class of 
leading statesmen—the easel-picture variety—we find 
topical gifts that win a smooth passage through suc- 
cess into receding history. It is pleasant to read about 
them, because they mark periods which it is useful to 
understand, and they are never big enough, either after 
death or during their easy lifetime, to excite anger or 
envy or bitter opposition. Even among the few great 
statesmen whose magic travels all over the world there 
are some who soon belong to the world’s dead heroes. 
Gladstone’s fame, which culminated in his funeral, 
waned rapidly, unlike Disraeli’s, which seems to be 
permanent, since Disraeli’s monument blossoms yearly 
into a veritable Primrose Hill. Parnell, too, despite the 
commonplace muddle into which he drifted, has out- 
lived Gladstone; friends and foes alike still feel in his 
political fervour the presence of a master spirit. Those 
of us who opposed him, who hated his politics, not 
only recognised his genius, but declined to join those 
sometime friends of his who snarled at him and bit as 
soon as his reputation underwent an eclipse. It seems 
to us always that Parnell would have responded in- 
tuitively to a much greater age than his own. Neither 
he nor Disraeli, had he been alive two years ago, alive 
and in his prime, could have failed to react with enough 
energy against the thoroughness of Germany’s inten- 
tions. He could no more have acted feebly than 
Tintoret could have niggled into meanness a vastly 
difficult subject. 

But this conviction is difficult to explain. Is it possi- 
ble to put a name on the personal qualities in states- 
manship that win an abiding reputation, even among 
those who dislike the political creed? Let us consider 
this question in its relation to Parnell, seeking help 
from his elder brother, Mr. John Howard Parnell, 
whose memoir contains a great deal of that simple, 
family gossip which officious biography omits, though 
it is often invaluable. Every chapter in this book is 
ingenuously sincere and candid; it prattles to and fro 
between criticism and hero-worship, showing that a 
brother, when he turns himself into a Boswell, remains 
true to the frankness of home life. Mr. J. H. Parnell 
believes that he is “ one of the very few who under- 
stand the complexities’’ of his brother’s character, 
which he describes as ‘‘ strange, and often baffling ”’. 
His criticisms prove that he understands the character 
in its component parts, but he does not see it in focus, 
else he would not use the words ‘‘ strange, and often 
baffling ’’. Hero-worship is a maker of legends, and 
when the hero’s real self contradicts the legends, his 
friends and followers are always taken by surprise and 
say: ‘‘ Was there ever in this world such a man as 
this!’’ From the time when Parnell refused to wear 
petticoats, because he wished to be a man of three in 
breeches, he was always the same Parnell, and ordin- 
ary persons got out of his way and let him rule after 
his own fashion. Once his parents rebelled and sent 
him to a girls’ school at Yeovil; he was six years old, 
not less, and so full of self-importance that his whole 
nature went on strike against a shameful indignity; 
but the lady principal and her pupils defeated him. 
Parnell told his brother that ‘‘ they all made love to 
him and bothered him out of his life”. During his 
second term he was nursed through typhoid fever by 
the principal herself. His head was affected by this 


illness, and he was placed for a time under Dr. Forbes 
Winslow. 

An exceedingly nervous constitution, like that of a 
thoroughbred colt, ran counter to the boy’s will-power, 
but pride taught him to hide his twitching excitement. 
Parnell’s reserve, which to casual onlookers seemed 
cold and calculating, was all acquired, and it gave to 
his nervous ardour the force of controlled steam. Other 
qualities and habits that grew up with him were 
jealousy, suspicion, a desire to learn in his own way, 
and a belief that he alone ought to lead. In the 
game of toy soldiers, for example, he wished his 
army to be proof against the pellets thrown by small 
cannon. One day, unknown to his sister Fanny, he 
gummed his army to the floor, and then destroyed the 
opposing force. To have his own way at any cost was 
humour to him as well as inborn passion. His jealousy 
cropped out in many ways. When he and his elder 
brother accompanied the guns to act as retrievers, 
Charles was bent on bringing home the largest number 
of dead birds, and if he failed in this aim his temper 
became violent. His lessons at home were useless, for 
his tutor played second fiddle after many quarrels. 
‘*When he was not in a mood to listen he turned 
everything into ridicule, and sent his instructor away 
hopelessly saddened.’’ What he needed was Dr. Birch, 
but he was petted from his babyhood, and the family 
came to look upon it as certain that Charles was born 
to rule. 

By dint of ruling he muddled his education, both at 
Chipping Norton Rectory, under Mr. Wishaw, and 
also at Cambridge, where he got on badly with the 
fellows, neglected his work, and was fined twenty 
guineas by the County Court for assaulting a merchant 
named Hamilton. This happened in 1869, a fortnight 
before the end of term; his college authorities sent him 
down as a further punishment, and Parnell declined to 
go back to take his degree. In after years he was 
greatly hampered by his imperfect education, and told 
his brother so frequently. ‘*‘ One result was that he 
was always afraid of lapsing into an error of grammar 
or of spelling, and for a considerable time wrote out 
his speeches word for word, and carefully corrected 
them before delivery. His letters, also, throughout his 
career show frequent erasures and alterations.’’ 

For all that, Parnell managed to get strength from 
most of his failings. As he did not feel sure of his 
education he took care never to speak too much or 
too impulsively, never to discuss matters which he had 
not studied, and always to cultivate his reputation for 
reticence. Very soon in his public life he learnt that 
silence could be used as a political weapon, and that it 
helped to surround him with an atmosphere of mystery, 
which detached him from his party and enabled him 
to put art into his leadership. How can a statesman 
lead when ambitious subordinates try to keep on a 
level with him and to worry him with their advice? 
The business of followers is to keep behind their chief, 
and to ask so much from him that he cannot with im- 
punity disappoint their expectations. The more he 
feels aloof from them, like an officer in battle at the 
head of his regiment, the less likely is he to sneak 
from a bold advance into the makeshift of trivial com- 
promise. It was easy for Parnell to claim as a right 
this isolation, since he had been accustomed from child- 
hood to have even his whims gratified; and as he 
never talked too much, unlike most other politicians, 
he was not hurried into weak positions by a spate of 
words. Also he had humour enough to see that all 
public performers, whether actors, musicians, or men 
of politics, kept very near to the nursery. Parnell 
knew that he had a very difficult part to act if he 
intended to lead as Ireland’s hero, so he studied the part 
thoroughly, and played it with an impassioned convic- 
tion free from rant. Long before he turned to politics 
as a profession, his brother said to him: ‘‘ Charley, if 
you ever take up politics you will certainly fight to 
win ’’. He answered: ‘‘ I have no such thought, but I 
hold that a man should be thorough, and, if he takes 
up a cause, should fight to win’’. 
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Some other qualities must be mentioned. His obser- Stonyhurst. This knowledge, as delicate as sure, has 


vation was swift and true, he united a taste for art 
with much shrewdness in business, and a liking for 
mechanics taught him to value the major and the minor 
in co-ordinated workmanship. 


It was his mother, an | 


American, and her relations, who caused him to add | 


the United States to his Irish policy. Mrs. Parnell 
sympathised with the Fenians, like her daughter 
Fanny, at a time when Charles was a loyalist at the 
Castle and the Viceregal Lodge. In 1871 he had a 
serious love affair with an American heiress, Miss 


been shown in his stories of youth and of the youth 
of the world, and it appears with even greater force 
in these pages, where every imaginative flight is liable 
to be checked by evidence. One gathers from them 
everything that can be gathered as to Hugh’s romantic 
education by Cornwall and cathedrals. All that side 


_ of the boyhood is very happy, and it is pure joy to see 
_him with his friends in a cedar at Addington when he 


‘looked stealthily down on the heads of a dozen 


_ gathered bishops and invented a nickname for each "’, 


Woods, of Newport, Rhode Island, whom he met in > 
Paris, whom he followed to Rome, and who jilted him | 


because he was not a man of known name. 
followed her to the United States, but she preferred 
to marry a rich American. This rebuff had a great 
and lasting effect on his life. It deepened his reserve, 


Then he | 


made him suspicious in his attitude towards women, | 


and therefore certain to be tricked one day by his 
impressionable nature. 

His brother’s memoir shows him, unofficially, in 
every phase of his career. Certainly Parnell him- 
self, and the carrying power of his technique in the art 
of leadership, will ever have an interest all their own. 
Take the way in which he received financial help. 
It came as a shock to the Irish people to hear that a 
mortgage on Parnell’s beautiful property had been 
foreclosed, and that he had filed a petition for sale. 
Instantly a public collection was begun, and by 11 
December 1882, when it closed, it had reached the sum 
of £37,011 17s. ‘‘ His reception of this amount, large 
as it was, was characteristic ’’, says his brother. ‘‘ He 
was handed the cheque on December 11, just before a 
grand banquet was given in his honour. He put it 
into his pocket as if it were a matter of course, and 
neither then nor in the course of his subsequent speech 
made the slightest reference to it’’. The chief ruled 
over his clan and gathered in his emergency taxation. 
Had he sprawled into profuse thanks, instead of speak- 
ing politically as the leader, he would have lost au- 
thority by making the clan too proud of itself. In 
such circumstances a nervous man—and Parnell was 
very nervous—must either hold his tongue or speak 
freely from his heart. That Parnell chose the better 
alternative is proved by the fact that he impressed the 
Irish people, speaking to them as the leader of their 
cause and not as the object of their charity. 


INITIATION AND LONELINESS. 


“The Life of Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson.” By 
Fr. C. C. Martindale, 8.J. Lomgmans. 2 Vols. 
18s. net. 

T would have been easy for the biography of Mon- 

signor Benson to take the shape of a mere pane- 

gyric. There is always danger lest the biographer of 
one recently dead should be afraid of candour in his 
estimate of character. One can well imagine that, to 
those who knew him, the man whose life is written in 
these volumes seems worthy of every tribute that can 
be paid. There can be no doubt about the admiration 
and respect in which he is, and was, held by English 
Roman Catholics, and, particularly, one may surmise, 
by converts. So much the more credit, then, is due to 
Father Martindale for the discerning frankness he has 
brought into his work. Here we have no picture of 
an ecclesiastical hero drawn out of the flesh into saint- 
hood by a courtly painter who knows that suppressi 
is the prime part of his craft. On the contraryy,we 
study a,living canvas. This is Hugh Benson as he 
lived. /Perhaps it gives a chance for greater intimacy 
with him than any possessed whilst he lived, for it is 
doubtful whether, even in the circle nearest him, more 
than a few sides of his individuality were revealed to 
each single person. 

For several reasons one is inclined to say that the 
most delightful section of this book is the one dealing 
with Hugh Benson’s childhood. Father Martindale 
understands boys in a very rare and peculiar way, and 
it must be good fortune to be a boy in his charge at 


Here are things which never left him. The appeal 
of the mysterious and romantic always remained to 
exercise over him its fearful fascination, and equally 
lasting was his sense of humour. Little as he ever 
seems to have cared for, or trusted, the democracy, 
he knew no awe of those who stand in high places. 
Twelve bishops, away from their strictly sacerdotal 
environment, would have always been conspicuous to 
him by their shovel-hats and gaiters, and he would 
have been amused. 

Somewhat less happy in the story of the boy is the 
account of his relations with his father. One feels 
that something here was missed. Hugh, one gathers, 
was under strict discipline in the minor matters of 
conduct, but was scarcely in close enough touch with 
his father’s mind to gain direction from him where he 
really needed it. Such a state of affairs could not 
have suited him. From first to last he was a rebel 
in trifles, ready to make game of those small proprie- 
ties which are sometimes written by others with a very 
big P, but in the great things he needed the stay of 
authority. Both these characteristics are evident in 
the gradual stages of his passage to the Roman Church. 
A desire to flutter the timorously conventional, accom- 
panied by a feeling that it might be really rather 
naughty, is seen in his early hankerings after the use 
of goodness knows what in the way of vestments, 
ritual, and even practice. The other side of him 
dreaded doubt. Once he astonished the present Bishop 
of Oxford by saying he had not read, and could not 
read, the ordinary works of theological criticism. As 
long as he was in the Church of England he felt him- 
self on uncertain ground, and here one may, perhaps, 
ask, without prejudice, whether his feelings would 
have been different had there been more intimacy be- 
tween himself and the Archbishop in his early years. 
Probably they could have come no nearer to one 
another, much as they must have had in common in 
thought, in devotion to a Christian ideal, and in love. 
At the root one sees that the father was a scholar and 
the son a mystic. Hugh Benson could neither have 
founded nor sustained his religion on a basis that was 
largely intellectual, any more than he could have given 
real sympathy to those whose minds are besieged by 
intellectual doubts. 

The consideration given by Father Martindale to 
Monsignor Benson’s novels may, at first sight, look 
out of all proportion to their merits. One suspects, 
indeed, that he is himself too good a judge of literature 
to rank them very highly as works of art. Their 


_ importance is in the light they throw on their author's 
_ character rather than in their considerable cleverness. 


their flashes of wit, or their wccasional passages of 
earnestness, and one may safely say that the best in 
Monsignor Benson was never revealed to those who 


_ only knew him by way of the circulating library. In 


the novels, indeed, one may read the list of his defects, 
small and large, and in what is truly a critical bio- 
graphy their analysis is absolutely necessary. There 
was, let it be owned by all, as it is by Father Martin- 
dale, a strain of hardness in him. ‘‘ He went to his 
grave without even one really intimate friend.’’ One 
is told that, before the thought of taking orders had 
gained definite shape, he had a strong distaste for the 
idea of marriage. In no communion could he have 
made a successful parish priest. This was the man who 
could so complacently kill or maim the persons of his 
stories, or leave them with all their earthly hopes 
broken. With him a clear view of a life to come 
had, in some respects, blinded him to the life that is. 
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To almost any who do not hold his creed such a novel | 


which every dictionary maker should know, and which 


as ‘‘ Loneliness’’ must seem a terrible and a cruel | many scholars, from Churton Collins to Professor 
book. There is a moment in it when, as Father | W. P. Mustard, have long since traced. Is the 
Martindale says, ‘‘ God begins to strike’. One must | “* Lotus’’ a “‘ low thorny shrub >? We doubt it. 
be in absolutely complete sympathy with all the | A reference might at least have been made to Homer 
writer’s views not to feel that here is something | and Herodotus, and a masterly dissertation on the 
outrageous and revolting. whole subject has been for some years available in 
An earlier novel, ‘‘ The Dawn of All’’, was certainly | English. If ‘‘ Ithacensian Suitors ’’ are included, why 
disliked by many who are of his faith, and its vision | not the ‘‘ Ixionian Wheel’’, to which a scholar could 
of a restored Roman supremacy, upheld by the civil | at once add the line of Virgil which inspired the whole 
sword, gave them no pleasure. Of his stories one can | phrase. Lactantius was ‘‘ a Christian apologist in the 
confidently say that, strong as was their religious tone, | fourteenth century”’. This is ten centuries too late. 
they were not propaganda. They can have won few | Under “ Kalifa’’ why not explain that the word 
waverers to conversion. Rightly, Monsignor Benson | actually means ‘‘ successor’’? These explanations 
wanted none to come who brought anything but the | require a little philological research, but they are ex- 
highest motives, yet one wonders whether he did well | pected in most dictionaries; they help people to under- 
to strike so hard at what some term human weakness | stand what foreign words mean. ‘‘ Flea=an insect 
and others call humanity? There are passages in his | remarkable for its great agility’’. This is true: the 
P books where he represents his religion to the outsider | sort of truth we mainly discover in Mr. Baker’s 
= as being as harsh as Calvinism; but, after all, these | guide to one of the most learned of our English poets. 
ild novels were three-parts a sport to him. Elsewhere he 
h won souls; in these he was trying to score points, and 
as he liked to do in personal arguments, and thus made | « ” 
th side of him that the novels display has to be placed his shillin g sk@ker. e akin g for : purpose the 
he life’s ye pg work Al hich so early phones = most sensational plots, she has shown how such 
10t a ae body. All his nobility of purpose, all | material may be mpulded by a skilful hand into an 
bel his faithful service, all his unselfishness, find place in acceptable story vold of crudity, where the characters 
mg these volumes. His letters make a great part of the | 3+ and talk like men and women, not as puppets. She 
ry record, and for the rest he could have asked no better | has shown, further, how such material lends itself to 
” biographer than Father Martindale, a writer whose psychological treatment, so that, without losing an 
in work, on its literary merit, deserves a circle of readers | Gunce of dramatic effect, we may Cian. U en on 
ry far wider than it has yet gained. In many matters we | the inter-play of nfind ‘upon mind, ond the oubiie 
=, detect something like a gulf between the biographer working of cause and effect. 
=a and the man of whom he writes; but it is one that has Commencing her novel with the startling statement 
1s€ been bridged and crossed, and we mention it only | that Mrs. Balfame had made up her mind to murder 
ts, to point to the triumph of conquered odds which the | her husband, she manages so skilfully to analyse the . 
‘im book contains. One would point to the volumes as a | causes that brought Mrs. Balfame to this decision as 
op model for those who write the lives of ecclesiastics, but | almost to make us feel before the end of chapter i. 
not with the reservation that full light cannot be thrown | that her heroine was justified in her determination. 
rw expediently on all, as it can on the late Monsignor | Fyen if she has not brought us to the pitch of allowing 
ml Benson, and that, in any case, one must be sure of | that murder may sometimes be justifiable, we under- 
ps, having as delicate a hand as Father Martindale’s before stand, and, in a way, sympathise, with Mrs. Balfame. 
ald drawing the curtains to the searching sun. Her husband was a thoroughly undesirable person— 
be- ane drunken and boorish. Mrs. Balfame had no wish to 
rs. 3 hosed AND TRIFLES. join the army of the divorced, and, acting on the argu- 
me A Tennyson Dictionary.” By Arthur B. Baker. Rout- | ment that in Europe men, the makers of law, the 
in ledge. 8s. 6d. net. ** self-elected rulers of the world’, were being torn 
ve. R. BAKER compiled and published in 1912 an | and shot to pieces wholesale with as little compunction 
nd admirable ‘‘ Tennyson Concordance ’’, which is | as she herself wrung the neck of a chicken that had 
ve a real aid to those who seek exact references. He has | fed from her hand, surely it could not be very wrong 
vas gone on to produce a dictionary of the same subject, | to remove from her path this cumberer of the ground. 
ren and has strangely forgotten the lesson that he | Mrs. Balfame is a typical product of American middle- 
by might be supposed to have learnt—that vague refer- | class life. Cold, selfish, pretentious, half-educated, 
ences are useless. The sequence of poems in “In | with an overweening ambition for social distinction, 
to Memoriam ’’ is as difficult to remember as the order | she was the kind of woman to over-ride all obstacles 
ok of Horace’s Odes. What is the use of a dictionary | in her way. She set about the work of removing her 
ts, that refers to the whole poem for ‘‘ Rose’’? Mr. | husband in a thorough, methodical, cold-blooded 
ure Baker tells us that the rose has many species and | fashion that might have succeeded had not Fate 
eir varieties, and is the favourite of poets and national | stepped in at the critical moment. Mr. Balfame was 
r’s emblem of England. To what reader of Tennyson | shot down by some person unknown at the very instant 
ss. will these remarks be informative? If he had ex- | he was coming home, where he would have drunk the 
of plained that ‘‘ bramble-roses faint and pale’’ repre- | poisoned d#aught prepared for him. 
in sent Rosa Arvensis, a rose only less common than the Mrs. Afherton gives us all the stock-in-trade and 
ho dog-rose, some of his readers might have been grate- | paraphernalia of this sensational business, and in doing 
In ful. Tennyson is a master of detail in flowers; Mr. | so discloges some very interesting aspects of modern 
ts, Baker is not. Where are Tennyson’s ‘long | Ameri ife and character. We also have an oppor- 
io- purples ’’, interesting because they stand for loose- | tunity o paring American methods of justice with 
pre Strife, not for the orchis that Shakespeare meant? | our ow And we see the terror of the Yellow Press, 
in- Tennyson’s ** willow-herb’’ is the same as the | which gies and condemns a prisoner long before he 
his willow-weed ”’ of ‘‘ The Brook ”’. its habitat shows | reache@# judge and jury, and tears him to shreds 
ne that it is not the rose-bay willow-herb. psychologically. In Spain the people have the bull- 
ad Mr. Baker claims brevity and accuracy, and is often | fight, other countries have the prize-ring, these being 
the so brief that he tells us nothing. ‘‘ Virgil=the Latin | the sole objective outlets, in times of peace, for that lust 
ive Poet ’’ is a specimen. If there is one thing which | of blood and prey which held the spectators in a Roman 
tho marks Tennyson, it is his skilful evocation of classical | arena spellbound when youths and maidens were flung 
his tradition, and here Mr. Baker’s knowledge is | to the lions. ‘‘ But in the vast majority of earth’s 
25 singularly defective. We do not expect an encyclo- | peoples this ancestral craving is forced by civilisation 
me pedia, but we may fairly ask for references to sources | to gratify itself imaginatively, and it is this cormorant 
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in the human mind that the Press feeds conscientiously 
and often.’ 

The trial of Mrs. Balfame is so vividly described | 
that even the most hardened reader is kept on tenter- 
hooks as to its outcome, while the culminating surprise 
of the book is sprung on almost the last page, so that 
there is no danger of anti-climax. Interwoven with 
the plot is a love story. Perhaps the least convincing 
personage in the book is the clever young lawyer who 
falls in love with Mrs. Balfame. He is supposed to 
suffer disillusion when he discovers her true character, 
but everything points to the fact that his defection is 
due not to the shallowness of her mind, but to the 
size of her feet and the coarseness of the chemises she 
wears. 

Mrs. Atherton has one rather irritating trick, of 
which she would do well to beware. She loves long 
and obscure words, and does not always use them very 
happily. She writes of an ‘‘ escharotic ’’ speaker, of a 
‘‘delitescent’’ bedroom, and a _é ‘‘ concentrated 
renitence ’’. But when all is said, her book is very 
readable. It has some shrewd hits and swift flashes 
of wit, and it is an example of how these things can 
be done. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“Mind in Evolution.” By L. T. Hobhouse. Macmillan. Second 
Edition. 10s. net. 

The first edition of this book, by Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, was 
published fifteen years ago, and we are glad to think that, even 
in these strenuous times, it has been found desirable to issue a 
revision of a work on this deeply interesting but somewhat 
esoteric subject. The first issue might be described as one 
of the pioneer essays in the method of comparative psychology 
of man and animals, and on looking over a bibliography of the 
literature of this branch of psychology it will be found that 
most of the books, if not all, English, American, French or 
German, have appeared since 1901, the date of the first publica- 
tion of “‘ Mind in Evolution”. But it must be noted that most 
of these are rather special enquiries into the mental processes of 
animals, and are not of the wide-reaching philosophic range of 
Professor Hobhouse’s work. The work that has been done since 
on animal psychology has been sufficiently extensive and 
thorough as to cal] for embodiment in this second edition. On 
its first publication Professor Hobhouse’s conclusions as to the 
appearance of mind in extremely low forms of life formed a 
striking feature of his treatise. The subsequent investigations 
have led him to extend his views in this respect, and to incline 
even to the belief that the work of mind may be the essential 
driving force in all evolutionary change. In comparing the 
second edition with the first we find what we may call the out- 
ward changes consist of two new chapters, one entitled ‘‘ Mind 
and Mechanism,” the other “Conation”, and an Appendix 
containing an account of “‘ The Elberfeld Horses”. These latter 
were amongst the most curious things that came out of Germany 
about two years before the war; and they set the psychologists 
of America and Europe investigating, and enquiring, and 
accepting, and doubting, the claims that were made for these 
wonderful animals, the thinking horses (and there was also a dog 
of Mannheim), which could work all the four rules of arithmetic, 
extract roots, manage fractions vulgar and decimal, and talk to 
their owner and grooms in a code. There was probably some 
fraud which was undetected, but clever “Hans” and blind 
“ Berto”’’, if they have not established the proof of a higher 
grade of mind in the animal world than was conceivable before 
their appearance, still remain a wonder and mystery, and have 
quite a literature to themselves, hardly wholly serious, and 
yet not completely farcical, as may be seen by reference to the 
Appendix of this book of Professor Hobhouse. 

“Tats of tho Glens.’ By W. Warde Fowler. Oxford: 
Blackwell. $s. 6d. n 

There need never be any nelle for a fresh study of the poet 
whose style has left as deep a mark on the world as any, and we 
rejoice at the chance which led a master of Roman thought and 
religion like Dr. Warde Fowler to the Seventh Aineid. The 
pageant of Italian princes and warriors arrayed against the 
intrusion of Aineas is no mechanical catalogue, but full of the 
subtlety we always expect from Virgil. ing with the 
Latin lines and Mr. James Rhoades’s admirable blank verse 
opposite them, we proceed to an introduction which shows the 
critic’s literary taste as well as his scholarship. He speaks of 
Milton ; he aptly quotes Boissier on “Salammbo”’, and he has, 
of course, keen appreciation of Henry’s “‘ Aineidea”, a work 
now rare and so expensive that it ought to be reprinted. The 
criticism in detail, duly fortified with footnotes, should be a 
pleasure to any Latin scholar. It is admirably suggestive, 


using the researches of Sir James Frazer and learned foreigners, 
the results of excavation, the stance of the bowler in cricket, 
the lore of the writer’s own “ Roman Festivals”, and last, not 
least, his own sense of a poetic picture, and of Alpine heights, 

Like all good Virgilians, Dr. Fowler finds instructive matter 
in the commentary of Servius, whose stupidity is after all much 
more tolerable than that of the German critics. We are told 
what Mommsen and Niebuhr thought of Virgil, and are not in 
the least surprised at their verdict. 

An Appendix raises the question of Virgil’s unfinished lines, 
which are, we agree, for the most part intentional. It is well 
that they should be considered “‘ without prepossessions derived 
from the conclusions of the learned”. Viewing the Afneid 
in this light many years since, the present reviewer came on 
“lugentes campi; sic illos nomine dicunt” and wished to 
erase the last four words. Here is the “ pause which is almost 
a sigh”, followed by a superfluous piece of clumsy explanation. 
** Pierre Noziére.”” By Anatole France. A Translation by J. Lewis 

May. John Lane. 6s. 

The series of translations of Anatole France which we owe to 
Mr. Lane’has now reached a goodly length, and exhibits his range 
in romance and satire. “Pierre Noziére”’ is slight and casual 
in its make-up into a book, but it holds the essential charm of 
the master in its evocation of old Paris, old books, and old men 
and women hit off with that gift of fantasy in portraiture 
which is familiar to us in Dickens. We are reminded now of 
Mrs. Gummidge, now of Mr. Dick sailing kites for the joy of the 
young ; but the sense of the bizarre in Anatole France is much 
finer than in Dickens. Both have a rich imagination, a wonder- 
fully keen eye, and insight into the delicately absurd naivetés 
of childhood. But the Frenchman has a sense of the fair 
humanities of the past which was always beyond Dickens. His 
inimitable prose cannot be reproduced, but this easy and, for the 
most part, natural rendering will show the subtlety which holds 
in solution the delights of scholarship. 
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